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Scientific tree care... 






The Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories were 
established by the Bartlett Tree Expert Company in 
1926 at Stamford, Connecticut. Here on a 200 acre 







experimental ground, ideas are tested and developed 






under actual growing conditions. There are indoor 






laboratories, too, for the study of insects and 







diseases which beset shade trees. In fact, it is a 






complete, down-to-earth laboratory for shade tree 


ills and ailments. 






It is a place for Bartlett scientists to expand the 






research that already has initiated many innovations 






in tree care. One: the introduction of a complete, 
balanced, shade tree food fed through holes in the 
ground. Another: the successful control of one 








specific disease by use of chemicals introduced 






directly into the sap stream of the tree. Still 






another: developing an emergency sub-irrigation 






treatment with liquid food and conditioning 






chemicals introduced under high pressure. 






This practical, scientific laboratory, in addition to 
its continual search for new ideas for the protection 
of shade trees, diagnoses the day-to-day problems 
encountered by our fieldmen. It is this that enables 









your Bartlett representative, with his knowledge of 






local conditions, to offer a service that is unique 
in the field of tree care. Call him today for a study 
of your tree situation. You will benefit by his 









recommendations. 


BARTLETT sce evens 


Home Office, Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Stamford, Conn. 
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Local Offices from Maine to the Carolinas, and West to Indiana. 
See your Local Telephone Directory for Local Address. 
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*“HENNESSEY 
ON ROSES’’ 


NOW A THIRD EDITION 


THE MOST INFORMATIVE 
OF ALL ROSE BOOKS 


NO OTHER BOOK_EVEN SIMILAR 


ALL THE WHY'S AS WELL 
AS THE HOW'S 


ITS CONSTANT SELLING AFTER TEN 
YEARS |S PROOF 


$ 
5 postpai 


Koy Hennessey 


SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 


PEONIES 


For best results plant Peonies in 
September and October, They will 
be well established for next June 








blooming 

The rich coloring of red, pink and 
white and the durability of the plants 
make them garden features for many 
years. For a catalog write to 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 








the perfect 
ground cover 
for banks and 


shady places 
100 Big Clumps $13.00 (1000, $98) 


For hard-to-mow places plant Myrtle (Vinca Minor), 
the sturdy, neet ground cover thot stoys green all 
winter, Beautiful bive flowers in May. Resists insects 
and diease. Ow big, heavy dumps with 12 or 
more stems can be plonted 2 ft. apart on level, 1 ft 
on dopes. You cover lorge areas for little money. 


UNPER TREES there |s nothing lovelier than Pochy- 
sandra. Shiny deep green leaves on erect pionts. 
Tolerant of poor soil ace 6 in, 100 plonts $9.50. 


SUN OR SHADE Boltic ivy defies damage by dogs, 
children and drought. Space | ft. 100 pots $21.00 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Highlands, N. J. (Dept. 12-H) 


LILIES © DAFFODILS 
TULIPS © IRIS 


MANY NEW AND RARE VARIETIES 
FINEST OREGON GROWN BULBS 
Send 25 cents for New Catalog beautifully illus- 

trated in color. Ready for mailing now! 


WALTER MARX GARDENS 
Box 38-H BORING, OREGON 
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ANNOUNCING for 1956 


the repetition of our famous, original and annual all-expense-inclusive tours of 


GARDENS OVERSEAS 


under the personal guidance of experienced tour leaders and * authorities! 





Now you can combine your en- 
joyment of gardening with the 
pleasures of travel — thanks to 
the Jean Berke Travel Service! 
Here are four extraordinary tours 
...in Europe and Hawaii... 
which will enable you to see the 
famous gardens as well as the 
famous sights of the countries 
visited! 


Each tour includes lectures by 
tour leaders aboard ship and 
throughout each tour, on what 
you will see. These lectures will 
give you much valuable informa- 
tion and many new ideas which 
you can apply to your own gar- 
den. The tour leaders will be 
happy to discuss personal gar- 
den problems with you! 


All four tours will include ex- 
clusive invitations, special recep- 
tions, teas and tee at pri- 
vate estates, which the average 
visitor does not usually see. You 
will have opportunities to meet 
and talk with leading garden 
authorities of the countries vis- 
ited — horticulturists, gardeners, 
bulb growers, nurserymen, 
teachers, etc.! 


For your convenience, experi- 
enced tour managers will ac- 
company each group every step 
of the way. They will take care of 
such matters as transfers, bag- 
gage, transportation, reserva- 
tions, etc. They will be on hand 
to assist you with any personal 
travel matters which may arise. 


All four tours have been care- 
fully arranged in every detail by 
re Berke Travel Service — 
backed by more than 30 years of 
experience in foreign travel... 
and a leading agency in the field 
of garden tours! 


Get complete information by 
mailing coupon today! 


JEAN BERKE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


516 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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THE THREE MOST FAMOUS GARDEN TOURS OF EUROPE 
SPONSORED BY THE RHODE ISLAND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
AND THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY! 


Other tours may show you Europe's leading points of interest but only these tours feature 
in addition visits to famous public and private gardens under the personal leadership of 
Dr. Ernest K. Thomas, Secretary of the Rhode Island Horticultural Society, distinguished 
horticulturist, lecturer, photographer. Each tour over 30 days in Europe! Tours may be 
taken separately or in sequence, as they have been arranged to connect with each other! 


MEDITERRANEAN 


SICILY « ITALY « SWISS-ITALIAN LAKE DISTRICT 
THE ITALIAN-FRENCH RIVIERAS ¢ FRANCE 


Sails from New York, March 10th, via the sunny Mediterranean route. 31 days in Europe. Returns to New 
York, April 25th, on the RMS Queen Elizabeth. $1190, all inclusive. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


FRANCE « BELGIUM « HOLLAND « ENGLAND 


Sails from New York, April 11th, on the RMS Queen Mary. 39 days in Europe. Returns to New York, June 
2nd, on the RMS Queen Elizabeth. $1175, all inclusive 


BRITISH ISLES 


ENGLAND « WALES « IRELAND « SCOTLAND 


Sails from New York, May 16th, on the RMS Queen Elizabeth. 31 days in Europe. Returns to New York, 
June 26th, on RMS Queen Mary. $1075, all inclusive 


THE ONE AND ONLY EXOTIC GARDEN TOUR OF THE PACIFIC 
SPONSORED BY THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
AND THE RHODE ISLAND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY! 


24 flower-filled days in the “Garden Isles” under the personal leadership of Dr. Clark L. 
Thayer, Dean of the School of Floraculture, University of Massachusetts, well-known 
horticulturist, author and lecturer. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


OAHU « HAWAII « MAUI ¢ KAUAI 


Sails from Los Angeles, May 3rd, on the SS Lurline. 24 days in the Islands. Returns to San Francisco on 
same ship, June 7th, $1195, all inclusive 
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Prefer to Fly o Travel : DON'T DELAY! MEMBERSHIP IN EACH TOUR LIMITED IN NUMBER! 
Elsewhere Indepundently? = EXCITING COMPLETE) ITINERARIES IF YOU MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
Se ea eee ~~ 
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for a 
traditional 


Christmas 


The 
Prartridye Berry Bowl 


Verfeet for old fashioned Christmas season 
decorations. These Handmade ery etal bowls 
are filled with red partridge berries, rattle 
snake plantain (woodland orchid), pip- 
siscewas. lichens, ephagnum and other 
mosses. Styled traditionally New England 
and topped with perky red silk bows. 





| nique touches of woodland green retain 
their primeval beauty through late spring 
Truly a weleome gift for friends or your own 
table decoration. 


A charming gift card which tells the natural 
history of plants is included with each order 
Small, 544’ « 3% $3.00 Large, 8 «x 
6: 810.00 postpaid, 
ARTHUR EF. ALLGROVE 
Bex 477TH) = Chelmeford, Massachusetts 


SS EK RE EE ES OU OOO 
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New ality 
JILLIAN WALLACE 


A bold and very lovely Auratum Hybrid, from 
Australia. The fully opened flowers are more 
than 8 inches across with as many as 7 huge 
flowers on five. to six-foot stems. The petals 
are carmine red in color with white margains 
spotted with a deep intense crimson, Quantity 
very limited. Special price to Horticulture 
readers of 85.00 each. 


® HARDY ORCHIDS « 
WHITE LADYSLIPPERS 


We once again have a few of the very rare White 
Moccasin Flowers. $1.25 each 


YELLOW LADYSLIPPERS 


Forms large permanent Moriferous clumps in 
any good garden soil in light shade. 75¢ each 


Write for Pree Fall Polder or our Spring Garden 
Book, listing handreds of rare and 
interesting plants 


PUTNEY NURSERY, ING. 
BOX 1-H PUTNEY, VERMONT 











Add gaiety and charm to your 
garden with Pitaonka’s Giant Pan- 
sien Massive bloome actually 3 to 
4 inches in diameter boast a rich 
velvet-like texture and unusually 
britiiant colors, This Cut-Plower 
Misture ls for both bedding and 





cutting purposes. (Order yours 
today 
50 plents... . only $3.90 postpaid 
100 plants... only $6.58 postpaid 


Color Cotalog Free 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM AND NURSERY 


Box 3105, Bristol, Pa. 
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High-Luster Aluminum Waterer 


High-luster aluminum waterer with sweep- 
ing modern lines. Looks every bit like 
silver, with contrasting easy-to-hold black 
wood handle. Weighs less than a pound 
but holds 3 full pints. Open spill-proof 
top. Handle on side is not in way when 
filling. Long open spout with 4” opening 
gives just the right flow in hard-to-reach 
places. Perfectly balanced for easy con- 
trol of flow and ease of watering. It will 
not tire you. Sturdy and durable seamless 
construction. $4.95 postpaid. House Plant 
Corner, On the Strand, Oxford, Maryland. 


Plantiers 





Waterod 


Here is an item gardeners everywhere will 


want — Waterod, the new, flower-saving 
work-saving way to water. Attached to 
any hose, the long hollow rod of nonrust 
aluminum directs a gentle, divergent 
stream of water of full strength wherever 
it is pointed. Especially beneficial to 
roses — prevents damage and disease 
produced by water ordinarily splashed on 
blooms and leaves. Won’t wash away top 
soil or uncover roots. Two pieces, shipped 
knocked down, expand to 42’’. Retails 
for $3.98 postpaid. Order from Maryland 
Mail Order, Box 605, West Hyattsville, 
Maryland. 





aes a Insta-Lite Mantle Lantern 


One of the finest mantle lanterns on the market. Has the 
light output of a 100-watt incandescent lamp and burns for 
hours on a single Insta-Lite fuel cartridge. 
structed of brass and steel with heat resistant Pyrex chimney. 
Wind, rain, or rough movement does not affect its steadiness 
or brilliance. Completely safe. Weighs only two pounds. 
Manufactured by the Pressure Can Corporation of Edgerton, 
Wisconsin, it is available at hardware stores and garden 
supply shops. No mail orders. 


+ 





A new approach to indoor gardening which en- 
ables you to make the most of indoor plants as 
decorative and architectural elements in a room. 
These units can be used as individual elements or 
combined to form a variety of plant box and 
shelf arrangements. They are made of sheet steel 
with a baked enamel finish in three colors — 
terra cotta, yellow, and gray. Plantiers are avail- 
able in two heights, 18’’ and 24’, and continuous 
perforations along the frame enable the indoor 
gardener to place boxes and shelves at any height 
within the frame. For the name of your nearest 
dealer write the Gottschalk Sales Company, 225 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 





FOR YOUR 


GARDEN 














Sturdily con- 
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READERS’ 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


Can rhododendrons and other broad- 
leaved evergreens be transplanted during 
the winter? 





Since broad-leaved evergreens need two 
to three weeks before the ground freezes 
hard in which to develop hair roots, they 
should not be moved during the winter 
months. Unless given this time (longer is 
better) for proper root development, plants 
will be heaved and injured by frosts. 


What is the name of the wildflower 
that is seen blooming in late summer and 
early fall in salt meadows and wet marshes 
in the eastern part of the country, with 
crimson-pink daisy flowers about the size 
of a nickel? 

This is the sea pink (Sabatia stellaris), a 
hardy annual or biennial herb, which is 
native along the coast from Massachusetts 
to Florida, It is a showy plant in the garden 
border, although not commonly grown 
Sea pink and other species of sabatia prefer 
a light soil on the alkaline side and are 
easily grown from seed sown in fall or early 
spr ing 

« « « 

When should bulbs be planted this fall, 
as well as established beds of bulbs, be 
mulched for winter protection? What are 
some good mulches to use? 

Mulches should 
bulbs until the ground has frozen at least 
an inch. By waiting until this time, mice 
and other rodents will be prevented from 


never be applied to 


nesting overwinter and later causing injury 
to the bulbs. Furthermore the purpose of 
the mulch is to keep the cold in the ground 
and prevent thawing and heaving. Ever- 
green branches make a good mulch be- 
cause they lie flat, do not blow away and 
are easily removed in the spring. Other 
excellent materials include pine needles, 
hulls, 


and marsh hay. 


buckwheat straw, cranberry tops 


swe 

How and when should climbing roses 
be pruned? 

Ihe method of pruning roses varies with 
the rambler types, such as Dorothy Perkins, 
and the climber types, such as Paul’s Scar- 
let. Prune the ramblers immediately after 
flowering, or in the fall if unable to do it 
earlier, cutting to the ground level all 
canes that have flowered and leaving only 
the canes. With climbers, however, 
remove faded blooms after flowering and 


new 


cut to the base the oldest canes which are 
lacking in vigor. In the milder parts of the 


country, climbers may be pruned more 
severely after flowering because, with a 
longer growing season, new growth will 


develop before cold weather. The greater 
part of the pruning of both types should 
be left to the early spring, since there is 
always a certain amount of killing and 


injury as a result of winter. 
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Your House Plants Will Enjoy 


HELLER-GRO TOO! 


It's clean—it's odorless—it won't burn. Easy to use, Heller-Gro 
develops bright green luxuriant foliage and the biggest and most 
blooms you ever had. African Violets thrive on it! It's self-sufficient, 
safe and sure! (Quickly and completely soluble in water) 

HELLER GREENHOUSE LABORATORIES 


218 East Pikes Peak Ave., Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Please send me....3% oz. tubes of HELLER-GRO () 69¢ each, postpaid. 











¢ SW tase égnscanebhas ie rr RAP 
6 “s pei My local horticultural supplier is: 








LIFETIME 


PLASTIC MARKERS 1) 8 ) (¢ A 








¢ Acclaimed by leading hybridizers, nurserymen, and home 
growers of oses, Iris, Chrysanthemums, house plants, 

hrubs, trees, etc. Ideal for conservatories, arboretums, and } 
botanical gardens. Made of durable, heavy gauge, molded ‘ 
white plastic. Guaranteed to withstand all kinds of weather E 
Write on them with pencil, will not come off. Yet can be 
cleaned and re-used (a little scouring powder on a damp 
cloth 

7 > (7% f 
| 
SAMPLE ASSORTMENT \ “nee 
55 MARKERS — INCLUDES 10 EACH OF H 
A, B, C, D, F and 5 OF H— $1.00 ° 
ead ee aA mA J L 

4. 4%-in. vertical pot stake 100 for $1.25 

B. 2 x 5-in. horizontal pot stake 100 for 2.75 » » 

C. 6 in. vertical pot stake 100 for 2.25 me pet tod “Pues ee 
*1). 2-in. horizontal tie-on tag 100 for 2.00 - 7 or 

| j-in. horizontal tie-on tag 100 for 2.40 Write for other quantity prices *f tage available 

I 44 x 2-in. notched tie-on tag 100 for 1.25 in red, yellow, blue, green or white 

H. 2% x &-in. tee stake 100 for 5.00 . d 

J. 3x 12-in, tee stake 100 for 9.00 Available in Canada from C, A. Cruickshank, 

I 18-in. galvanized stake for D and E 100 for 7.00 oronto 12, Ont 


fe] Zomreli iia ay .1a 2: 


Dept. H-2, 
10342 Lanark, DETROIT 24, MICHIGAN ¢ Phone TUsede 2-4013 











AMAZING LOW COST LIFETIME FENCE! 


FENCE of ROSES 


of roses in spring 
red berries in the fall. Will keep animals out, protect chiidren 
0d pets and last a lifetime 


height 

order 10 plants (15 ff.) $1.00 
Plant your fence this fall and enjoy its glorious beauty and protection 25 plants (37% ff. 2.00 

Special Offer on our 15-18 No. | Standard plants send no money 

Examine plants; you must be satisfied, remit for plants plus shipping cost 50 plants (75 ft.) 3.79 

When remittance accompanies order we will absorh shipping charge and 

guarantee complete satisfaction 100 plents (150 fr.) 7.00 


Protect your property with a 


—beautiful and economical 


orrest Keeling Multifiora Rose Fences bloom with thousands 
green follage apring and summer and 





We originated and developed the Multifiora Rose for fences 
with fast-growing thorny canes that reach 6 to & feet in 
Thrives in almost any soll. Simple planting tustructions with each 





FORREST KEELING NURSERY - Elsberry 64, Mo. 








WE HAVE BOUGHT ENTIRE TREE PEONY STOCK OF THEFAMOUS OBERLIN PEONY 
GARDENS AnD OFFER THEM AT AMAZING DISCOUNTS! 


Send for our 1956 catalogue now! Lists largest selections of Tree Peonies ever 
offered! The best Japanese, European and Lutea hybrids! Choicest herbaceous 
species and hybrids! 


SPECIAL PURCHASE SALE OF TREE PEONIES! 


Tree Peony Seeds! 


PECIAL! Rare Hay 


f Jouble yellow 


wy 


) old the eur “ y Peornes from seed we welully selec te 
come true! Limited yntities! 1 100 seeds for only $5 ppd 


LOUIS SMIRNOW, DEPT. Hi0, LINDEN LANE, GLEN HEAD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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Enjoy the Outdoors INDOORS with a New 


GLASS 


A Completely Glassed-in Recreation, Sun, and Utility Room 


Here's a bright, open-to-the-sky glass enclosed sun, recreation, and utility room 
that transforms winter into summer, captures Florida climate in a year-round atmos- 
phere of health and comfort. Day in and day out, regardless of the season or 
temperature, you and your family can enjoy the finest in healthful and modern 


living in a play place that is actually a part of your home. 


SUN 
ROOM 


GAME 
ROOM 


DINING 
AREA 


WORKSHOP 








Sun Bathers—imagine the enjoyment of basking in the sun 
on the coldest winter day. Think of having a place where the 
children can play in the health-giving sun's rays no matter what 
the outside temperature. 


Sports and Party Lovers—Anyone for tennis? Table tennis, 
that is. Just one of the many indoor games you can enjoy daily 
when you make an Orlyt “Living” room a part of your home. 


Comfort Seekers—What could be cozier than a bright and 
sunny glass covered dining or lounging room. You'll appreciate 
that home cooking even more in an envir t that combi 
comfort with utility. 





Hobbyists and Handymen—Tired of fumbling blindly in a 
dark cellar workshop? You can improve your workmanship and 
your disposition by using Orlyt for your hobby and utility 
handyman jobs. 


A Permanent Structure —Built entirely of maintenance-free 
extruded aluminum, completely fabricated for do-it-yourself 
assembly. No messy putty glazing ... gloss is cushioned in 
rubber and weather-proofed with aluminum Barcaps. Available 
with automatic heat and ventilation. Sizes from 8’ 6” x 10’ 0”. 
Also available in natural redwood. Prices start at $280, 
Write for Booklet No. 0-70. 


lord ¢ Burnham 
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More About Christmas Roses 
(Also see page 487) 


about Christmas roses, though we 
had seen them in bloom in a border plant- 
ing at the home of friends in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

That year we received a plant as a 
Christmas gift. It was potted, and the five 
or six blooms it had when we received it 
persisted beyond the holiday season. We 
kept this plant in an unheated breezeway 
until the soil thawed sufficiently for plant- 


8 ges DECEMBER 1953 we knew little 


ing outdoors. 

The location I selected was a cornet 
planting which is sheltered by walls that 
face north and east. The plant did very 
well in the half shade of this location and 
developed a strong growth of foliage in the 
spring of 1954, blooming well in Novem- 
ber and Decernber. 

Delighted with our success, we pur- 
chased an additional 12 plants last year, 
which were received in November. | 
grouped these in the same location in front 
of some low-growing evergreens and 
American holly plants. They bloomed well 
through November and December, and 
each young plant had three or four flowers 
at a times during that season. 

Except for some damage from dogs and 
rabbits, these plants give every evidence of 
bringing us a wealth of pleasure again this 
winter. For so little care they give much 
Lee VAN Dervort 
Mooresville, Indiana 


in return. 





Colorful Winterberry 

B' ACK ALDER or winterberry (see illus- 
tration, p. 486) is one of the native 
deciduous hollies (lex verticillata) noted for 
its bright red berries that last through the 
winter. This statement, however, should 
be qualified since the birds are fond of the 
tasty fruits, and the colorful berries have 
long been gathered for Christmas decora- 

tions wherever the plants grow natively 
As a true holly the sexes are separate so 


| that both male and female plants are 


needed for berry production. This is one 
reason why the plants suffer from reckless 
picking. The female plants with the berries 
are collected, while the male plants pass 
untouched. In planting this attractive 
shrub in gardens, usually one male to two 
or three females is needed for effective 
pollination 

Along the eastern part of North America 
where this holly grows natively, black al- 
der is usually found in moist or wet places, 
yet it will grow with equal success in deep, 
rich soil with only average moisture hold- 
ing capacity. Thus it is an easy subject for 
gardens where it does well in shade grow- 
ing cight or nine feet 

Ihe smal! creamy flowers which appeat 
in the spring are inconspicuous, but the 
oval leaves are attractive, dark green in 
color and little bothered by insect pests 
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PHOTOS: ROCHE 


Snapdragons and the sprays of broom were grouped to form this distinctive 
crescent shaped arrangement. The large leaves are Magnolia grandiflora. 


LOWERS FROM THE FLORIST! A gift 
box is always a delightful surprise 


and the moment of its opening is 


fraught with eager anticipation of 


colorful beauty and cool fragrance. 
rhe selected group we buy bespeaks a 
need fulfilled, either that of decorating 
for a party or simply satisfying the in- 
ner urge to enjoy flowers. 

Since, on these occasions, so much 
pleasure lies before us, why not see to 
it that the loveliness which flowers add 
to our surroundings is made to last as 
long as possible? ‘Too frequently these 
sometimes sturdy and often weary 
travelers are simply thrust into vases 


Carnations combined with branches of Juniper horizontalis 
were arranged to make this interesting study in floral symmetry. 


and never given any further attention 
until it is time to throw them out. 
When I say travelers I mean just 
that. Many times I handle chrysanthe- 
mums from California, gladiolus from 
Florida or even lilacs from Holland. 
Arriving at their initial destination, 
the wholesaler’s, they are plunged in 
water and kept at a cool temperature 
until bought by the retailer. He in 
turn may have to hold them several 
days in his ice box before they are sold, 
perhaps to you. In this case, cut the 
stems again immediately and deep 
soak them in a cool place three or four 
hours before placing in vases. Over- 
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Marking 


the Most of 


florist’s 
flowers 


Julia S. Berrall 


Author of “Flowers and Table Settings’’ 


Victorian Bouquet in Color 
Arranged by Mrs. William J, Breed 


night is often better. This I call “‘life 
insurance.” 

Too frequently the cool, crisp per- 
fection of flowers as they come out of 
the florists’ ice box is lost on contact 
with the warm, close air of our heated 
homes. If the stem ends have sealed 
over and the flowers cannot draw up 
water, their heads will naturally droop. 

The next time you receive gift roses, 
notice if the stem ends are discolored 
If so, this is a sign that re-cutting is 
necessary. Roses will be greatly bene- 
fitted by having their bottom leaves 
and thorns stripped off as this will also 

See next page 


Blooms of the hybrid tea rose, Summertime, in setting of porce- 
lain are enhanced by graceful shoots of a climbing rose. 
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allow greater water absorption. Should 
they fail to hold up their heads upon 
arrival, try placing them in water as 
hot stand. If the 
roses this hot 


as your hand will 


are reasonably fresh 
water treatment will start the plant 
juices moving again and through the 
they 


In several hours 


newly cut stem ends will start 
drinking once more 
time they should perk up 

One point to remember is not to 
be fooled into thinking that packaged 
formulas will revive limp flowers. They 
are meant solely for the initial soaking 
period and if so used are truly bene- 
ficial in adding to the life span of roses, 
carnations and snapdragons. 

There are many little things we can 
do to our florist flowers to make them 
last longer. Snapdragons, for instance, 
must always be stripped of their lower 
leaves. This foliage is “‘soft’” and breaks 
that 


bacterial decay sets in. The water soon 


down quickly under water so 
becomes discolored and foul smelling 
I'hese particular flowers have a very 
useful tendency to bend up towards 
the light so that if we buy very stiff 
straight ones we can coax them into 
curves by soaking them overnight at 
an angle 


Methods of Handling 


Both stock and lupine will obligingly 
take on curves in this manner and be- 
much easier to handle when 
making a studied arrangement. Stock 
needs to have its woody stems scraped 
and the very thick ones split. Do this 
lilac Carnations 
dahlias should be cut just above a 
Tulips can be rolled in news- 


come 


to forced too. and 
joint 
paper cylinders while soaking to keep 
them from bending at right angles, 
and anemones will benefit by deep 
soaking right up to their heads. 

With lilies remember to remove the 
pollen. Usually the florist does this to 
prevent the petals from staining. Do 
the same with the new buds as they 
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Snapdragons are placed in a bucket of water at an angle for 
conditioning overnight 






open at home. The two _hardiest 
florist flowers, the chrysanthemum and 
gladiolus, are naturally long lasting 
and seldom temperamental. Simply 
re-cut their stems and they are ready 
to arrange. 

Daily care and grooming will pay 
dividends. Keep the vases full by add- 
ing 
containers have wide openings or are 


water of room 
of the low, shallow type, it will not be 
necessary to change the water com- 
pletely and thus disarrange the group- 


ing. Discolored foliage and withered 


blooms should, of course, be removed. 
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Leaves of pandanus and the yellow calla 
lily add a note of interest to this con- 
trasting gladiolus arrangement 






temperature. If 


After soaking overnight, resulting curves offer greater oppor- 
tunities for the flower arranger 








If you place a bouquet near a breezy 
window or on a table beside a hot air 
radiator, very rapid transpiration will 
take place and the flowers will never 
hold up as well as when kept where it 
is cool and free from drafts. 

After tending to the life-span of the 
flowers, the next step is to display them 
to the best advantage. All flowers look 
best when combined with green foli- 
age, for that is the way they grow. Un- 
fortunately, some must be cut without 
their own foliage. Carnations, ger- 
beras, sweet peas and anemones are 
among those which arrive in market 
bare stemmed. Snapdragon foliage is 
neither distinctive nor of good sub- 
stance and that of chrysanthemums 
will turn yellow long before the flowers 
begin to fade. 

Knowing this, florists add “‘greens”’ 
to the flowers, using material that is 
plentiful and inexpensive. Years ago, 
asparagus fern was commonly used for 
this purpose. Now it is huckleberry, 
laurel or lemon leaves. By paying a 
little more, however, you can buy 
more interesting and desirable foliage 
materials, since flower arrangers have 
been incessant in their demands for 
them. 





Versatile Glossy Magnolia 


The glossy, broad-leaved Magnolia 
grandiflora, shipped from our Middle 
Atlantic and Southern states, has long 
been one of my favorites. One or two 
branches in combination with flowers 
of adequate size will make an attrac- 
tive arrangement. I use it with lilies, 
stock, chrysanthemums and sometimes 
carnations. Pittosporum foliage 
is equally good looking, with its dis- 
tinctive rosettes of leaves, smaller in 
scale. 

Camellia foliage is also finding its 
way into the flower markets. These 
three, all of which have glossy leaves, 
combine well with the finer or more 

See page 177 
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Pattern and Texture in Garden Desien 


IN PLANNING a garden, before putting a pencil to paper or a spade into the ground, let us visualize precisely what we 
wish to create, Thus many pitfalls are avoided. A garden that is planted step by step in uncertainty will always look 
as if the designer had wandered about aimlessly, planting without a well conceived plan. 

However, if we know the effect we want to achieve, we can make our choices clearly without misgiving. For example, 
if you want a delicate, lacy effect, without a great deal of color, which shows light tracery, you must accentuate pattern 
by your choice of plants. If, however, you want a more solid, brilliant garden, then your selection of plants depends 
upon the textures and mass of your chosen plants as suggested above. Pattern, if repeated enough, becomes texture. An 
ivy leaf is elaborately patterned, not only in its shape, but in its veining, which is intricate and bold. However, if one 
uses a great deal of ivy the pattern is lost and only the feeling of texture remains 

















Thoughts on Designing Gardens 


Lillian Wright, Milton, Massachusetts 


HE SMALL GARDEN shown below is enclosed by a low stone wall of the same design as the one accentuating pattern 


shown opposite. Note that the lines bring out a feeling of sparseness in the whole composition. Small and delicate 
dogwoods are used for their habit of growth, which is open and airy, and the flowers are seen individually instead 
of in masses. The borders are planted with an idea of pattern which is achieved by having groups of tulips in limited 
numbers planted so that each one shows clearly against the background. The edging is made up of plants such as grape 
hyacinths, pansies and English daisies, which also show distinct outline of blossom. Against the wall is espaliered a 
hybrid perpetual rose which gives a light and not over-abundant design. The grass plot in the center is uncluttered by 
any other plant material 
In the color illustration opposite, the wall is of the same height, but is built of a warm red brick. This garden is 
planned for mass and texture. Instead of the dogwoods one could use boxwoods or yews. The tulips in this case would 
be planted much closer together, with a great deal of importance given to the color, so that one feels only the effect 
of texture. In the edge or the border, low perennials, such as creeping phlox, candytuft, golden alyssum and any other 
spring edging plants, which look like paint spilled upon the ground, may be used. The central panel here is outlined 


in a band of ivy. This gives a change of texture from the grass, and again the overall effect is accentuated 
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Pygmy, a free-flowering dwarf red variety 


New Geraniums for Pots 


Thomas L. Hosmer, Escondido, California 


ALL. THEM what you will — pelar- 
goniums, geraniums or simply 
*zonals”’, as greenhouse men 

frequently do — you are undoubtedly 

referring to the sturdy, showy garden 
geraniums with which we are all 
familiar 

Grown in great quantities through- 
out southern California, these bright- 
blossomed plants offer a range of color 
from white through pinks into many 
variations of red. About 95 per cent 
are double flowering, because the 
public prefers the full-headed blooms. 

New varieties are appearing in increas- 

ing numbers, and though 

some are in the “tricky” culture class, 
most are exceptionally good and easy 


however, 


to grow, 

One splendid new double white is 
White Magic, a bushy, free flowering 
grower with extra large, full heads. So 
far, it has never turned even the least 
bit pink under any condition. Always, 
double light 
condi- 


another variety, is a 
shrimp-pink under ordinary 
tions. In cold weather, on the other 
hand, it has a tendency to appear a 
creamy white, sornewhat flushed soft 
shrimp, with a deeper center, We rate 
it tops and prefer it to Madame Jaulin, 
which is still one of the best geraniums 
for pots ever introduced. A specimen 
of Madame Jaulin in an 8-iuch pot 
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has been in our patio for over five 
years. 

Inspiration, an outstanding double, 
is lighter than Always and seems to 
bloom under all kinds of conditions. A 
choice single, called New Phlox, is a 
large-flowering white, with an almost 
vermillion eye in the center of each 
floret. When in full bloom, it com- 
mands attention. 

Honeymoon is another outstanding 
single, similar in type to New Phlox. 
It has pale, shrimp-pink margins, 
shading to apricot-salmon at the cen- 
ter. Less startling in the garden than 
New Phlox, it blooms better with us 
in the lath house during winter. 
Dreams is a double soft salmon-coral 
of waxy quality. 

Also a soft salmon-apricot is Treas- 
ure, an excellent double. In our gar- 
dens, we have seen Treasure so loaded 
with blooms that the foliage was 
scarcely visible. Its only fault is that it 
is a very slow grower and takes a while 
to become a good pot plant. However, 
it is one of the few zonals that tolerates 
a little shade without becoming too 
leggy. 

Perhaps the most striking of all the 
salmon-apricots is Welcome. It is 
much darker than any mentioned, and 
a favorite with all who see it. Even the 
smallest plant in the tiniest pot puts 





Sprite, another dwarf with silvery foliage 


forth one of its large-blooming heads. 
The umbels are huge and the indi- 
vidual florets cup-shaped, with lighter 
coloring on the reverse side of the 
petals. 

Shirley Summers, new to most peo- 
ple, evidently came from a cross be- 
tween the old-fashioned stand-by Pink 
Barney and a double white of unknown 
name. Despite its unfortunate tend- 
ency to revert, it is well worth trying 
for the sensational effect of its light 
rose-colored petals, each scalloped with 
white. 

Dorothea Louise, an intense red 
single, with a distinct white eye, may 
make its way against the doubles in 
the greenhouse trade, as soon as it is 
better known. With us, it has proved 
to be more popular than the old-time 
favorite, Better Times. No list of 
zonals would be complete without 
Bougainvillea, a striking purple-crim- 
son single with a white center. The 
color combination itself is entirely dif- 
ferent from any we have ever grown. 

Two 1954 introductions should be 
included as valuable additions to those 
now grown on the west coast for pot 
culture. The first is Royal Times, an 
improved Better Times, which already 
stands out as possibly the number one 
red in the field. It seems to retain its 
American Beauty red coloring without 
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changing to a harsher shade, as do 
many other reds. The second variety 
is named for the foremost woman in 
the geranium world today, Elizabeth 
Bode. It 


salmon that produces enormous flower 


is a semi-double, reddish- 


heads 

Two other new zonals, notable for 
distinctive colorings, are Glory and 
Halloween. Glory is soft orange, with 
a small, white center, while Halloween 
is an apricot-orange, likewise with a 
small white center. 

Both of these, as well as many of the 
others mentioned, are the creations 
of the famous California hybridizer, 
Holmes Miller of Los Altos. Some 
other zonals still under test for pot 
culture include Gaudy, Gypsy, Gaiety, 
Glamour, Holiday, Radiance, Orchid 
Queen and Fire Chief. 

Little progress has been made to 
date in bringing out new introductions 
in the ivy geranium division. Three 


fairly recent newcomers, however, are 
Fred Bode, Carnival and Caprice. In 
color, they are, respectively, cerise-red, 
lavender splotched with purple and 
two-toned, light pink. The last two 
sport very large flowers. Carnival also 


requires more attention than most ivy 
varieties, but it is worth it. 


Ivy-leaved Kinds 


Other kinds, not too well known, 
but which will pass the test of rigid 
investigation either for color or usage 
are Jester, Neon, Leopard, Hemet, 
Gringore, Sybil Homes, Lavender Gem, 
Judy and Madame Margot. Sybil 
Holmes has light pink rose-bud like 
flowers, similar to a Cecil Brunner 
rose. Madame Margot shield- 
shaped leaves with creamy edges that 
turn magenta-pink with age or when 
water is withheld. 

So many 
geraniums are introduced each year in 
California alone, that who 
attends all the flower shows and tries 
to grow most of the new ones easily 


has 


new Lady Washington 


anyone 


gets confused. 

Among the most outstanding intro- 
ductions of recent years is Grand Slam, 
one of the best for pot culture. This 
rose-pink variety, introduced by Wil- 
liam Schmidt of Palo Alto, is one of 
the most compact and floriferous grow- 
ers. Another of this type is Dusky Girl, 
a charming combination of lavender 
and soft purple, and, like Grand Slam, 
an insatiable bloomer. Yet another is 
Fred Bode’s Firedancer, which easily 
can be classed with the other two, if 
its satisfying performance of the past 
year continues. 

Excellent, too, as a pot plant is 
Mirandy, named for the famous radio 
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and television gardener. It resembles 
one of its parents, Chicago Market, 
which has been the most popular pink 
for many years throughout the coun- 
try. Mirandy also has the same com- 
pact qualities as its parent, but boasts 
better coloring 

Other reliable varieties for pots in- 
clude Grossmamma Fischer, a very 
bright salmon, Warren Kellogg, pur- 
ple, and two almost black, Burgundy 
and Mary B. Quinlan. Even in the 
trial grounds, where these plants are 
subjected to varying conditions, they 
grow compactly and seldom, if ever, 
need pruning. 

It is doubtful if any one living per- 
son has bred more new life into the 
geranium family than Holmes Miller. 
In addition to his lovely zonals, he has 
new long- 


contributed many and 


sought dwarf geraniums. One of the 


yf % 


ay 


best is Fairyland, which never grows 
over a few inches high and is a rare 
tricolor that beggars description. Its 
triple-colored leaves, with splashes of 
rose-red, become fascinating with new 
l he 
small single flowers are light scarlet 
Other excellent dwarfs include Golden 
lricolor Elf, Silver-leaved Sprite, Cac- 
tus-flowered Mischief and the salmon- 
flowered, dark-green-leaved Imp. 
During the past year, Mr. Miller, 
in a new phase of hybridizing, has ob- 
tained two remarkable crosses between 
the dwart 
These he 


colorings as the seasons change 


acetosum and 
geranium, Black Vesuvius. 
has named Tweedledee and Tweedle- 
dum. Their small, shiny, dark green 
leaves, which black at 
times, take on interesting formations 
that are pleasing to the eye. The flow- 
ers of both are salmon singles. 


Pelargonium 


are almost 


Geraniums thrive in a sunny window and need low nitrogen 
fertilizer to encourage bloom 














RNEST WILSON’S name will always 
be associated with the introduc- 
tion of a few of our most popular 

plants, such as the regal lily, the dove 
tree, Buddleia davidi magnifica, Moyes’s 
rose and Magnolia wilsoni. However, I 
should like to write about some of the 
lesser known introductions of my old 
friend plants of considerable rarity 
which are to be found in only a few 
gardens in Scotland. 

It was Wilson’s misfortune that the 
First World War coincided with the 
period that should have been one of 
great expansion of his new introduc- 
tions into more general cultivation. 
Che war certainly slowed down propa- 
gation on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and, in addition, it was a subsidiary 
cause for the closing down of the great 
English nursery firm of Veitch, which 
had started him off on his career as a 
collector and held by far the largest 
stock of his plants. At the break up of 
these great nurseries, quantities of 
young plants and seedlings of his in- 
troductions were practically thrown 
away. Thus many of his plants are now 
extremely rare 


Rare Bladder-nut 


Pride of place must be given to a 
miagnificent specimen of Staphylea holo- 
carpa rosea in the garden at Crathes 
Castle in Scotland. The 
usual form rosea of this charming blad- 
der-nut varies from a very pale pink, a 
little more than off-white, to a pale 
rose, but this Crathes plant is almost 
salmon-colored, so strong is the pink 
When it is in full flower it looks from 
a distance like a glowing snowball. For 
many years Staphylea holocarpa was only 
obtainable from a French nursery 
Now the usual varieties are a little 
more plentiful, but not this special 
Crathes form which is extremely difh- 
cult to propagate. 

Next I would choose Populus lasio- 
carpa, the finest of all the poplars, and 
a really magnificent hardwood. The 
tree does not grow to any great size, 
but the leaves are often more than a 
foot long and nine inches wide, while 
their bright green is shown up by 
rhubarb-red leaf-stalks and midribs. 
It is not nearly so fast growing as most 
of the poplars, but it makes a sturdy 


northeast 


tree and one that we find hardy. 
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Rare Wilson [ntroductions 


FE. H. M. Cox, Glendoick, Perth, Scotland 


While Wilson was the first to intro- 
duce into cultivation the yellow Chi- 
nese poppy, Meconopsis integrifolia, still 
probably the best forin, the very much 
rarer scarlet Meconopsis punicea exists in 
cultivation in two gardens. 
While the strap-shaped and twisted 
petals make an untidy flower, yet this 
can be forgiven owing to the brilliant 
scarlet, of the brightest in any 
flower. It has always proved a difficult 
plant, and although a so-called peren- 
nial, it dislikes a garden life and sets 
little seed. 


one or 


one 





Ernest H. Wilson, who lost his life 
25 years ago this autumn when his 
car skidded on wet leaves, brought 
new inspiration to American gardens 
with his notable plant introductions 


Of Wilson's smaller trees I think the 
best is Acer griseum, for long a very rare 
plant as it does not set seed until it is 
about 20 years old. The small trifoliate 
leaves turn a lovely color in the fall, 
while the mahogany-colored bark peels 
and shows up the lighter colored young 
bark beneath. We find it completely 
hardy and one of our best small trees. 
Vegetative propagation proved to be 
almost impossible, but the supply is 
better now that seed is freely produced 
on older trees. Seed takes, however, 
two years to germinate 

Wilson introduced a few good climb- 
ing plants. Pride of place should, | 
think, be given to Clemantis 
with dark green, leathery, evergreen 
leaves. While in the south it will grow 
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up a tree, with us in the east of Scot- 
land it requires the shelter of a wall, 
and even then will be badly damaged 
in a near-zero frost. 

As a result of considerable selection 
during the past few years, two out- 
standing varieties are listed. One, 
called Apple Blossom, has flowers that 
are tinged pink in the bud and open 
white. The other, called Snowdrift, and 
has two-inch flowers of a glistening 
white carried in clusters. Both flower 
in April and early May and are some- 
times cut by spring frosts. 

Mr. Wilson introduced many bar- 
berries, but the one that we prefer 
above all others, and I think it was 
Wilson’s favorite, too, is Berberis vernae, 
a plant that is surprisingly little known 
in the British Isies. It produces tight 
clusters, about as thick as a lead pen- 
cil and an inch long, of tiny yellow 
addition, 
which hang down in a charming fash- 


flowers. In these clusters, 
ion, are very sweetly scented. It is a 
neat plant that does not exceed five 
feet in height, and is a very worth- 
while shrub. 


Six-foot Meadowrue 


Wilson’s introductions of herbaceous 
plants were not so extensive, and ex- 
cept for lilies not of the greatest im- 
portance, but he did send home one 
handsome plant for the back of the 
herbaceous border which again is not 
so popular as it might be, Thalictrum 
dipterocarpum. This six-foot meadow- 
rue, with its neat foliage and lavender 
flowers, is not very easily established 
with us, but once it settles down it 
gives good value for a number of years. 

Even in rhododendrons, the popular 
species with us are those that are easily 
propagated, such as R. williamsianum, 
R. augustim and R. intricatum. Those 
which are difficult to increase by vege- 
tative means, such as R. calophytum, R. 
and R&R. are not 
nearly so common. 

There is no doubt that Wilson col- 
lected in some of the best, if not the 


insigne strigillosum, 


best areas for ligneous plants to be 
found in China. Hupeh and Szechuan 
still hold large areas that are as yet 
untouched by botanical exploration. 
Some day somebody may be able to 
follow in Wilson’s footsteps and go 
further afield. 
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Orchids in Miniature Greenhouses 


Dr. W. Leigh Ribble, Richmond, Virginia 


AN ORCHIDS be raised in the 
average home? Yes, if one wants 
to grow them badly enough 

and will be content with those which 

will thrive and under home 
conditions. 

There are a number of lovely types 
which reward the amateur who cares 
enough about orchids to study and to 
meet their chief needs: light, water, 
nutrition, humidity and temperature. 
Here in the United States, most orchids 
are aliens in a strange and climatically 
hostile land, but they respond grate- 
fully to efforts to make them feel at 
home. 

Beyond question, orchids grow best 
in greenhouses. This fact has barred 
many people from enjoying this fas- 
cinating hobby, since they may have 
neither the means nor the space for a 
greenhouse. What can be done then? 
Some success can be had by placing 
orchid plants in sunny windows and 
staging them over trays of moist gravel. 
Though much success has been claimed 
for this method, I have found results 
over a period of two or three years 


bloom 


most disappointing both in lack of 


blooms and in a gradual deterioration 
of most plants. They simply became 
sicker and sicker. However, the ma- 
jority of plants can be placed in sunny 
windows over gravel trays during their 
blooming period where they can be 
enjoyed by neighbors as well. 
Without a doubt, greenhouse cul- 
ture gives best results. Since few can 


have large greenhouses, the answer is 
to construct litthe greenhouses — o1 
Wardian cases — which can be placed 
in suitable windows, facing preferably 
south or east. The plural is used advis- 
edly because once bitten by the orchid 
bug, no one is ever satisfied with one 
Wardian case, provided more than one 
suitable window is available. 

These cases are not expensive if 
they are homemade. They can be 
built as simply or as elaborately as 
individual taste dictates. I have six of 
different shapes and sizes, all built of 
windows purchased from a hardware 
store. The general idea is to make a 
rectangular box with a hinged door 
and a hinged top which help to regu- 
late ventilation and humidity. 

The three sides and the door are 
made up by windows of the same size, 
the size being whatever is found con- 
venient. It should be noted, however, 
that the bigger the case the better 
The three sides may be put together 
with angle irons fastened with brass 
screws to avoid rusting. The fourth 
side, or front of the case to which the 
door is to be fitted, should be braced 
by two wooden cross pieces, say two 
inches by one inch, fastened one at the 
top and one at the bottom by long 
screws driven from the outside of the 
case through holes bored by a gimlet. 
A window to serve as the top of the 
case will have to be made to order, as 
the space to be covered will turn out 
to be of an odd size. 


I'he hinges for the door and top lid 
should be of brass and fastened with 
brass screws. A cross piece, similar to 
and parallel with the front top brace, 
may be fastened with screws at the 
middle of the case to provide more 
rigidity and space for hanging plants 
Brass hooks are placed wherever plants 
may be hung to advantage. If the 
angle irons and hinges are of adequate 
size, the result is a sturdy case which 
can stand rough treatment and which 
can be put outdoors on a porch during 
the spring and summer. The interior 
of the case should be painted with 
white or aluminum paint, the better to 
reflect light. The exterior, of course, 
may be painted according to taste. 

It is advisable to make a box bot- 
tom, about seven inches deep, on 
which to rest the Wardian case, in 
order to give more space for plants. It 
can be made of scrap lumber, It is 
well to have a metal liner, three inches 
deep, made for this bottom part by a 
tinsmith. It is worth the cost in keeping 
water from dripping all over the floor 
and for holding the water and gravel 
needed for humidity. The final touch 
is to make a slat platform, which can 
be supported adequately by four inch 
flower pots sitting in the gravel tray, 
on which to stage the orchid plants. 

What orchids can the hobbyist raise 
to best advantage in Wardian cases’ 
Here is where opinions differ. Every- 
body wants the big, showy, gorgeous 

See page 479 
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Experiences With the Giant Lily 


Helen M. Fox, Mount Kisco, New York 


RIGINALLY the giant lily was 
called Lilium giganteum Wut re- 
cently it has been placed in 
genus and is now known as 
The 
crinum was first found by D1 
in Nepal about 1825 
to cultivation 
Asia to the 


1847 


separate 
cardio- 


Wallich 


was intro- 


Cardiocrinum giganteum 
and 
seeds sent 


Botani 


duced from 


from central 


Garden of Glasnevin in From 


here seeds and seedlings were widely 


distributed. The plant first flowered 
in the British Isles in 1852 
take seven years from the sowing of the 
seed to The 
habitat of this superb flower is along 
the Himalayas Simla to the 
northernmost point of Burma and on 


| ibet 


It is always impossible to explain 


It seems to 


blooming time native 


from 
into ecastern 


why certain plants from localities like 
Tibet should be 
New York. 


others from the Sainc locality 


hardy in southern 


where [I garden, while 


cannot 


live at all. Fortunately this plant is 
hardy for me. In general, I am not en- 
thusiastic about gigantic flowers such 
as forced chrysanthemums, or dahlias, 
but this cardiocrinum is so perfectly 
proportioned from the tip of the flow- 
ering spike down to the huge leaves at 
the base, that it is an exception. 

After 
bulbs were obtained in 1952 from two 
three 


much correspondence, nine 


sources and were 
planted in three different localities to 
see which would prove the most suita- 
ble. The best situation proved to be 


on the edge of a wood and back of a 


groups of 


pond where the soil was black and 
to the touch, composed of 


powdery 
rotted 


many year’s accumulation of 
leaves. Here in partial shade the bulbs 
were planted deep enough to have a 
shallow covering of soil. No protection 
other than a scattering of leaves was 
given to them, except chicken wire 
to keep off muskrats and ground hogs. 


The giant lily blooms in high shade in the author’s garden 


The soil must be acid since azaleas, 
blueberries and clethra grow wild 
here. There is also a covering of jewel 
weed and Primula japonica has seeded 
itself along the shores of the pond. 

For the first two years only leaves 
came up, borne on fairly long stalks. 
They were large, glossy and yellow 
green. This spring after a most trying 
winter, three stalks began to grow. 
From the beginning of June round 
stems rose slowly and majestically 
topped at each stage by a growth that 
resembled a pineapple which made 
me think it contained the unopened 
flowering spike. Instead, it unfolded 
into leaves which would place them- 
selves alternately along the length- 
ening stem. More and more pineapples 
appeared and meanwhile the stem 
continued to grow higher and more 
slender. It measured about three inches 
These stems were 


See page 183 


across at the base 


The long slender trumpets are striking 
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Chirita—_4 Fascinating Greenhouse Plant 


Cornelius Ackerson, Keyport, New Jersey 


!W FLOWER FAMILIES have so much to 
offer, yet are so little understood as 
the Gesneriaceae. Prior to the popu- 
larity of African violets (saintpaulias) and 
florists’ gloxinias (Sinningia speciosa), prac- 
tically all gesneriads were unknown. Now 
that episcias, streptocarpuses, columneas, 
kolerias and sinningias are claiming 
attention, many more members of 
the family will be better understood 
and appreciated. 

Since there are approximately 100 
genera, including more than 500 
species, in the group, true gesneriad 
fans will always find some of partic- 
ular interest. Consider, for instance, 
the chirita. This plant asserts its in- 
dividuality by sporting a name de- 
rived from the Hindustani “gen- 
tian”, rather than a traditional Lat- 
in or Greek one. Even though the 
accent rightfully belongs on the first 
syllable, chirita’s flowers are worn 
like tassels on a gay sombrero, so 
that a saucy Mexican lilt to the 
name seems more appropriate. 

Flowers of most of the 90 species 
tentatively listed as chiritas have the 
typical gesneriad features of a pouch- 
like corolla tube with an oblique 
five-part limb. Also, the majority of 
these species have a small, yellow 
blotch on the inner base of the co- 
rolla tube, including Chirita lavan- 
dulacea, a tall growing species from 
Malaya. 

To understand chirita better, let 
us trace its growth from seed to 
bloom. The seed, like that of most 
gesneriads, is very fine and responds 
to any method of culture which 
will produce good gloxinia or strep- 
tocarpus seedlings. 

Germination at 60° to 70° F. 
is uniform and requires about 21 
days. Several weeks later, when 
the seedling medium is 
with little round leaves fighting for more 
space at the soil surface, transplanting be- 
comes necessary. The seedlings usually sur- 
vive this move very well. Then, within a 
month’s time, their tiny leaves change in 
shape from round to elliptic oblong. 

The length of the leaf by this time is one 
to one and one-half inches long. Yet, only 
a toothpick-like stem holds it a mere frac- 
tion of an inch above the ground. This is 
the most critical time in the growth of 
chirita, since, with such an unsupported 
span of leaf, the tip of the leaf rests on the 
hus dampness is injurious. With 


{ overed 


ground 
proper cultural attention at this stage, the 
seedlings begin a more regular and uni- 


form development. 
From the junction of the leaf and stem, 
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a new stem, topped by two opposite leaves, 
next emerges to form the terminal leader. 
This new leader elongates for a few inches 
Then, further elongation proceeds from a 
continuation of the stem between the two 
opposite leaves. The second set of opposite 


leaves are at right angles to, and smaller 
than, the first pair of leaves. 

Meanwhile, at the junction of the seed 
leaf with the stem and also at the stem 
junctions of each pair of leaves, an axillary 
shoot similar to, but smaller than, the 
main stem develops, As the plant grows 
taller, the stem-length between the pairs 
of leaves becomes less, the axillary branches 
become shorter and the leaves become 
smaller. ‘Thus, at blooming time the plant 
will be two and one-half to three feet high 

However, to shorten the height of the 
plant, remove the top six inches of growth 
several months prior to flowering. This 
tip, if rooted in moist sand, will produce a 
new plant that may bloom at the same 
time as its parent. 


During the growth period, the main 
stem, which seems too small in comparison 
to the first leaf, enlarges and becomes very 
succulent, Another strange thing about 
the stem is its termination at the soil line 
Just as the roots of swamp cypress extend 
downward from the trunk of the tree into 

the water below, so do the roots of 
chirita extend into the soil. 

The ball-shaped stem-end, how- 
ever, rests on the soil surface. This 
growth habit necessitates staking, 
for without such support a foot-high 
chirita will topple over at the slight- 
est movement of the pot. Deeper 
planting at repotting time does not 
help, for the plant will either push 
itself up again or else rot at the soil 
line. 

With 
anchored in a 
seems like sheer magic for a chirita 
to produce a plant three feet high 

12 to 15 flowers in each ter- 


only its few, small roots 


three-inch pot, it 


with 
minal clustet 
has no bearing on the health and 
size of the plant, provided it gets 
sufficient food Chirita 
is one plant that is difficult to over- 


Pot-size, nevertheless, 


and wate 
water. 

It is that 
chirita’s native habitat is near the 
equator where day-length is rela- 
tively uniform, Therefore, like most 
other gesneriads, it does not require 
the trigger action of a long or short 
day to turn vegetative growth into 
flower production, Ten months, 
though, are required from seed-sow- 
ing to blooming time. Accordingly, 
March is a good month to start seeds 
for plants to bloom in wintertime, 


interesting to learn 


when color is welcome 
lypically, chirita has a circular 
cluster of flowers at the top of the 
plant and an equal crown of bloom at 
the next lower pair of leaves, Each 
axillary branch repeats the main stem 
performance with a smaller number of 
flowers. The flowers are a beautiful com- 
bination of white corolla, with a pale, 
lavender-blue limb, The two stamens, 
which are characteristic of the genus, 
originate about inch 
apart from the base of the corolla, and 
curve upward, 

The anthers at the ends of each stamen 
are joined together as the limb first un- 
folds. The style portion of the stigma 
emerges from the superior ovary at the 
center of the corolla base and curves down- 
ward between the stamens. As the flower 
develops, the anthers separate and the 
style straightens. The proximity of the re- 
productive parts assures self-fertilization. 


one-fourth of an 
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ITH there comes a 
sharpening of the air and the 


fragrance of ripened 


OCTOBER, 


pungent 
fruit. A glorious month of brilliant color, it 
is time to clean up gardens of fallen leaves, 
as well as to shear tops of perennials, prune 
shrubs and trees and pull up dead vegeta- 


bles and annuals 


Bulbs for Winter Forcing 


Many bulbs may be started indoors now 
for winter flowering and color, Paper 
white narcissus, the Chinese sacred lily, 
Soleil, d’Or and other varieties of daffodils, 
French Roman hyacinths, as well as 
freesias and oxalis, are all easily forced 
Narcissus may be set in pebbles, vermic- 
ulite or soil, with the water barely touch- 
ing the bases of bulbs. Other kinds of 
bulbs are best planted in soil. Set in a cool 
(55° F.) airy place in dim light until roots 
form and leaves begin to push up. Then 


bring to light and warmth 


Make Compost Pile 


Fall is a good time to start a compost 
pile or build up an old one. Select a spot 
about four feet square in an out-of-the-way 


corner, make a layer of newly fallen 
leaves, mat them down and water. For 
every five bushels of leaves or other ma- 


terial, use one pound of manure or com- 
fertilizer and one-half pound of 
ground limestone 


plete 


Chrysanthemums for Indoors 


Lift’ chrysanthemums ball of 
to transfer to bare areas of the border 


with a 


soil 





newer and 


and water well. Some of the 
more vivid varieties may be potted and 
brought inside before frost. Visit gardens, 
order to 


nurseries and flower shows in 
choose varieties for next year. 
On Planting Bulbs 

Finish planting early spring-flowering 
bulbs, such as scillas, crocus snowdrops, 
chionodoxas and narcissus, These produce 
picturesque effects when naturalized in 
large masses in a grassy plot or among 
shrubs in the foundation planting. Tulip 
planting time, however, continues until 
the ground freezes, Plant bulbs 6-8’ deep 
or 10-12” if left alone for several years. 


Care of House Plants 


House plants brought inside last month 
should be given plenty of fresh air on 
warm days, while still adjusting to indoor 
conditions. Water carefully and examine 
for insect pests. Place foliage plants, in- 
cluding philodendrons, ivies, Chinese ever- 
greens, dumb canes, dracenas and others, 
in a light but not sunny window and wipe 
leaves with soft cloth periodically 
Continue to Plant Evergreens 

Transplant evergreens in deep, rich soil, 
mixing peat moss, well-rotted manure or 
compost to retain moisture and encourage 
strong root growth. Select upright yews 
for accent in the foundation planting and 
box-leaf holly or Japanese pieris for foliage 
contrast. Viburnums, azaleas and rhodo- 
dendrons are excellent subjects under oaks 
and high branching trees. 


Fall Planting of Roses 

Plant roses in well prepared soil that is 
rich in organic matter. If they cannot be 
planted immediately upon arrival, heel 
in a foot deep trench by placing them at a 
45° angle and working soil around roots 
before covering them completely. If plants 
come too late and cannot be planted, they 
may be kept in a trench all winter. Cut 
back rose canes to 12-15 inches and for 
winter protection, mound earth 7-8 inches 
around the stems just before the ground 
freezes. 


Consider the Lawn 

Continue mowing lawn 11% _ inches 
to two inches high as long as it grows. 
Rake leaves and put on compost pile, 
otherwise they will mat and harbor dis- 
eases. Dig out weeds like crab-grass, 
plaintain and dandelions and re-seed bare 
spots. During dry periods, water newly 
sown lawns so that the roots will become 
well established before cold weather. 


Caring for Trees 

Guy newly planted trees and brace or 
cable those with weak crotches and limbs 
to prevent winter injury from snow and 
winter winds. Near the first branches, 
stretch and tightly fasten guy wires to 
stakes, four to five feet from the tree trunk, 
and drive firmly into the ground. Guy 
wires should remain tightly fastened to 
newly planted trees during the first two 
years to allow become fully 
established. 


trees to 


Plants for Fall Color 


Visit gardens and public parks to study 
plants with very brilliant autumn coloring. 
Trees that turn a brilliant red are the 
black tupelo or nyssa, red maple, oxyden- 
drum or sourwood, red oak and sweet 
gum or liquidambar. Gingko, yellow- 
wood, birches and tulip tree all take on 
a lustrous yellow. For contrast against a 
gray or white wall, use the rock spray or 
spreading cotoneasters, with long-lasting 
bright red berries. 





Dust Dahlia stems with 
Sulphur. Store tubers in 
Sand at temperature of 








WINTER STORAGE FOR SUMMER-FLOWERING BULBS 


© 
Cannas need 40-SOF 
temperature 


Tuberous begonias 
can be / 2 














Ismene, ; 
needs 60° temp. 


Gladiolus 








Treat gladiolus with $2 por 
and store in flats ata, 
temperature 9, OF 
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Walpole GARDEN 
TOOL HOUSES 


If your car is being crowded out of the 
garage by the garden tools, bicycles 
and baby carriage — or if you have to 
tote all your garden gear out from the 
cellar — you need a tool house. 
Walpole buildings offer better design 
and better construction, based on 
years of experience — plus the skill of 
master woodworkers who do a Care- 
ful, old-fashioned good job. There's 
nothing to equal them in attractive- 
ness — and in real honest value for 
your money. NINE sizes and styles. 
EASY budget terms if desired. 

See them on display at our shop. Visit us or 
write or phone Walpole 70, 104 or 830 
for Tool House Catalog showing more 
than a dozen designs and sizes. Prices in- 


cluded. 


Walpole 
Woodworkers 


767 EAST ST. (RTE. 27), WALPOLE, MASS. 
AND 395 SHAKER RD., E. LONGMEADOW, MASS. 
On Cape Cod 
Rte, 28, L. Davis Sales Agency, W. Falmouth 
CEDAR FENCES « GARDEN FURNITURE 
TOOL HOUSES 








Reynolds 
GARDENS 


Named varieties of choicer sub- 
jects for garden and green- 
house hobbyists 


Blooming size Cattleyas 


Mendel 


” 


Orchids 
Mossiae, 
some already in sheath, from 5” to 7 
pots. $5 each, three for $12, postpaid 


Gaskelliana, and 


Epiphyllum — Long, thick, unrooted cut 
tings. Root readily. Introductory offer 
of six different named varieties for $3 
postpaid 

Geraniums — Dwarfs, Ivies, Lady Wash 
ingtons, et 

African Violets 
pinks 
Anthurium, Cyclamen, Strelitzia, etc. 


Long list, with doubl 


CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 


REYNOLDS GARDENS 


Armonk, New York 
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Florist’s Flowers 
From page 466 


elegant flowers. Frequently I use 
camellia leaves with roses, for these 
often have such a long space between 
bloom and leaves that they look leggy 
in a vase and need an added touch 

There are two extremely useful 
greens, readily available, which pro- 
vide linear interest for arrangements, 
namely broom and podocarpus. The 
long flat leaves of dracena and ti are 
frequently useful too. Try them with 
gladiolus, using a few spears of the 
flowers’ own leaves for exclamation 
marks. For the smaller sized flowers 
there are galax leaves. 

Carnations I like with grey-green 
foliage similar in tone to their own. 
Spiral eucalyptus seems just right in 
color and in scale and adds graceful 
line interest. I prefer it to the so-called 
flat variety, which seems to add up to 
a confusion of lines. 


Try These Combinations 


Then too, there is an abundance of 
foliage material at hand on the home 
grounds. Should a florist’s dozen ar- 
rive unexpectedly, you might try one 
of the following combinations: juniper 
with carnations; pieris (Pieris japonica) 
with roses; leucothoe or hybrid rhodo- 
dendron with gladiolus. Any of these 
will look well with chrysanthemums. 
Since they are notable for their keeping 
qualities, it makes good sense to try 
them together, for such an arrange- 
ment should last several weeks. Not to 
be overlooked are ivy, pachysandra 
and large violet leaves. These all pro- 
vide dark green color masses. 

Iris, baptisia and Hosta fortunei be- 
long to the gray-green group, while 
the old-fashioned August 
plantain lily, Hosta plantaginea, has 
yellow-green leaves. All of the hostas 
combine well with lilies. Perhaps this 
seems like too much stress on the addi- 


blooming 


tion of foliage, but it results in better 
contrast of color, texture and form 
It can also be the starting point of a 
design pattern without which no ar- 
rangement will stand scrutiny, for the 
very word arrangement presupposes 
the word design. 

There is little more to say about 
working with florists’ flowers that does 
not also pertain to garden flowers, es- 
pecially with regard to arranging 
them. In both instances we deal with 
the same problems of suiting the ar- 
rangement to its surroundings, color 
wise and style wise. Scale and propor- 
tion of flowers to vase and the inter- 


See page 478 


BARGAINS IN 
YOUNG 
SHADE TREES 


All the kinds below in the special sizes 
offered will succeed fully as well planted 
in Oct.-Dec. as in spring and they will 
grow 50% better next summer! (5 of 
one kind at 10 rate, 50 at 100 rate.) 
Order direct from this advertisement. 


Pay express (10 to 15°) on arrival. 


(10) (100) 
4to 6ft $15.00 $125.00 
6 to Bit 22.00 8180.00 


4 to 6 ft 15.00 8135.00 
6 to Sit 22.00 180.00 


jtoSft. 600 135.00 


Acer (Maple) 
Rubrum (Red Maple) 


saccharum (Sugar Maple) 
platinoides (Norway Maple) 


Cladrastis (Yellowwood) itwo6t, woo 250.00 


Cernus florida (Dogwood) ito Sit 0 256.00 


Hiceria (Shagbark Hickory 4 to 5 ft 20.00 150.00 


6 to 8 ft 25.00 225.00 
i to 5 ft 15.00 = 125.00 


Juglans nigra (Walnut) 
cinera (Butternut) 


Liquidambar (Sweet Gum) ito Sit 15.00 §125.00 


i to Sit 17.50 §=125.00 


Oxydendron (Sourwood) 


4to Sft 12.50 95.00 


Platanus (Amer. Sycamore) 
6 to & ft 22.50 175.00 


ito Sit 10.00 85.00 
Sto 6 tt 6.50 55.00 
ito 5 ft 15.00 §=6125.00 


Poplar (arolina 
Lombardy 
Holleana 


Salix (Willow) 
Babylonica (Weeping) 


Wisconsin (Hardy Wp.) 


i to 5 ft 11.00 95.00 
ito 5 ft 11.00 95.00 


Golden Weeping (Niobe) 4 to 5 ft 11.00 95.00 


Sorbus (Mountain Ash) ito 5 ft 20.00 8190.00 


4 to 5 ft 135.00 


Tilia (American Linden 


5Siobft 145.00 
5 to 6 ft 130 00 


Ulmus (American Fim) 
pumila (Siberian) 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. 13-H Highlands, N. J. 


COMPOST 


50c A TON 


EASILY MADE FROM WASTE MATERIAL 

Kurkieigh Compost Activator is entirely natural 
organic. Makes eweet, earthy compost from leaves, grass 
clippings, garden waste, hay, straw, sawdust, manures if 
available. A little does mach. Keepe full strength until used 

Send only $1 for enough to activate up to two tone 
plus complete instructions including “SECRETS OF 
SAWDUST" and special 12.page booklet, “GARDEN 
ING IN GOD'S WAY.” 

ORDER BY MAIL TODAY. We pay delivery 


BURKLEIGH CO., Dept. A-73, Towson, Md. 


PATRONIZE HORTICULTURE’S 
ADVERTISERS 
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The Best in House Plants 
BUELLS Ag 


GLOXINIAS-% 


HYBRID SEEDS 


200 seed pkt. Gloxinia. - $1.00; 2 for $1.75 
Slipper type Gloxinia seed .$1.00 
African Violet seed «oo cc ccc cence ween $1.00 


HYBRID GLOXINIA PLANTS 





1 for $1.00 2 for $1.85 3 for $2.65 
4 for $3.50 6 for $4.95 12 for $9.35 
SPECIAL 
2 blooming size 
orran TUBERS $9 
43 2 ats. Gloxinia Soil 
ppd. 


(Add 20¢ per at. soll postage West of Mississippi) 


SPECIAL 
orren 2 plants (in 2A" pots) 
46 2 gts. Gloxinia Soil 


(Add 20¢ per @. soll postage West of Mteslesipp!) 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


Best of the new ond old varieties. Guaranteed 
to arrive in good condition. (Plants, leaves and 
potting soll available.) Over | 00 true-to-name 
varieties 





Catalog free on request, mailed in October 


ALBERT H. BUELL 


Dept. H-52 Eastferd, Conn. 




















The GOLD BANDED 


LILY of JAPAN 


(Auratum Platyphyllum) 
American grown. Huge flowers of 
waxen white, gold streaked and often 
spotted with crimson, measuring 7 to 9 
inches across. Richly scented. These 
exotic lilies grow to 5 feet high. Bloom 
August-September. Prefer light open 
shade. Plant late fall. Delivery late 
October. 


EACH $1.50 
THREE $4.00 


Seen available Booklet of Rare and 
a apgyepenten | 5 eee as 


lowerfield 


. H. Bex 90 OYSTER BAY, N. Y. 
was Retail Store 169 South Street} 








Gain Low Cost Privacy and Protection with Lovely 
AMUR HONEYSUCKLE SCREEN 


(Lonicera maacki podocarpa) 


Now your home grounds can be sereened from dust, 
noise, traffic, objectionable views and trespass with 
this delightful living fence of sturdy, vigorous Amur 


Honeysuckle at amazingly low coat 


Referred to as “ Thanksgiving Honeysuckle he 
cause of ite profusion of bright red berries and forest 
green foliage at Thankagiving, when other shrubs are 


sere and bare. Fragrant flowers in late May 


disease free. Never needs 


A bu 
a tendency to 


Completely hardy and 
! 
Thrives in sun or shack shy plant 


up. Does not have 


spraying 


from the ground 


become “ leggy A perfect nesting haven for song 
birds, 
Set plants 15 inches apart in a single row for hedge 


effect next summer 


Field-grown, vigorous plants 12 to 18 inches 


SPECIAL THIS AD ONLY 


25 Ft. of Hedge (20 Piants)...... ..$3.37 
50 Ft. of Hedge (40 Piants)...... a 649 
100 Ft. of Hedge (80 Pients)....... 12.49 


l’rices prepaid from this ad only 


FORREST KEELING NURSERY 


MLSBERRY 63, MO. 
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Florist’s Flowers 
From page 477 


relationship of flower sizes themselves 
must be carefully considered. 

When we buy flowers we usually 
have a definite purpose in mind for 
them and select those which will com- 
plement a color scheme, provide excit- 
ing beauty or give the best effect for 
the least money. Six stems of chrysan- 
themums or four gladiolus stalks com- 
bined with foliage and presented dra- 
matically will prove to be economical 
and pleasing to the eye. Three coral 
pink anthuriums, possibly in combina- 
tion with a few ti leaves, will present 
an exotic appearance and keep longer 
than any other combination. For sheer 
beauty of form and color, lilies are my 
choice. Most of them are wonderfully 
fragrant and all have reasonably good 
keeping quality. 

Roses, of course, are perennial favo- 
rites. A point to remember, however, 
is that they never do well in low con- 
tainers since they prefer at least one- 
third of their stems in water. Usually, 
they arrive from the florist in a uni- 
form stage of development. I some- 
times keep half of them in a cool, dark 
place overnight, leaving the others 
under a light in a warmer spot. This 
coaxes some into opening and pro- 
vides a variety of shapes for arranging. 

Today’s carnations are grown in a 
great variety of color. They can hardly 
be called seasonal flowers for they are 
in the market at least 10 months of 
the year. Consequently, they remain 
in the medium price range, except for 
| the red ones of Christmas. It is always 
| with the greatest regret that I instinc- 
tively smell them and all too fre- 
quently find no scent! 


Horticultural Council To Meet 
October 26-29 are the dates of the 10th 
Annual Congress of the American Horti- 
cultural Council, which will be held at the 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
Among the speakers at the varied program 
will be Justice William O. Douglas of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, whose hobby is 
horticulture; Alden Hopkins, Resident 
Landscape Architect, Colonial Williams- 
burg; and Dr. John Creech of the Plant 
Introduction Station, USDA, who went 
plant exploring in the Philippines this 
| past summer. An added feature will be the 
Annual Chrysanthemum Show of the 
Takoma Horticultural Society, which will 
be staged in the Park Room of the Shore- 
ham Hotel, Oct. 28-29. In conjunction 
| with the Congress, the Garden Writers 
Association of America will hold meetings 
on Oct. 27 and 28. 
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CHRISTMAS ROSE 


HELLEBORUS NIGER 


3 for $3.30 
5 for $5.10 
10 for $9.65 
25 for $21.25 


POSTPAID 


New England grown large, healthy fresh dug plants 
which will bloom this winter are today ready for you. 
Don't delay—send today for a touch of Spring in 
Midwinter. 


MARINUS VAN DER POL 


757 Washington Street, Fairhaven, Mass. 














Or CHIDS 
direct from HAWAII 


Prepaid by airmail your choice of 

either: 

1.A Cattleya Hybrid (the large 
florist orchid 


2. Dendrobium or Vanda Hybrids 
(tropical Hawaiian spray orchid 


Either plant shipped in bud to 
flower shortly after arrival, to 
gether with a book of complete 
instructions 

Price $10.00 each or 2 for $18.50 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


WM. KIRCH 
ORCHIDS, Lid. 


732 Kapahulu Ave., Honolulu, T. H. 








Unusual HOUSE PLANTS 
Cacti and Succulents 


from the four corners of the world to 
your collection in attractive plastic 
pots. 

10 cents for list 


Shoreline Nurseries, Inc. 


Box 453 KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 
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Orchids in Greenhouses 
From page 473 
cattleyas, the aristocrats of the orchid 
world, such as the florists supply. 
However, it is best to stop and think 
for a moment. Cattleyas are large 
plants that take up much of the 
limited space in a Wardian case. That 
is one difficulty. Furthermore they 
need more light for blooming than is 
available in the average home. Then 
again, for good blooming, they need 
lower night temperatures than prevail 
in the average home. If one must have 
cattleyas, start with very few and see 
how you fare. The species orchid, 
Cattleya mossiae, the Easter orchid, is a 
good one to try. It is forgiving, reward- 
ing and has lovely blossoms. I have 
had success with the miniature Cat- 
tleya forbesi. It is modest in shape. 
There are mature hybrids which 
respond to case culture, 
expensive and should not be experi- 
mented with until this form of culture 
is mastered. For those who hope some 
day to construct greenhouses and want 
to begin building up a collection, cat- 
tleya seedlings, which can be pur- 
chased at modest prices from any 
orchid dealer, will grow well in Ward- 


but they are 


ian cases. 

One of the loveliest and easiest to 
raise in Wardian cases is the moth 
orchid, or phalaenopsis. It is a supers 
bloomer if given moderate light, 
warmth, plenty of water and high hu- 
midity. The white ones are best as 
they produce often two if not three 
The pinks are 
not so prolific 


sets of blooms a year 
very beautiful, but are 

Next to phalaenopses, I recommend 
cypripediums, or lady slipper orchids, 
especially the warm growing ones 
which are readily recognized by their 
mottled leaves. At the head of the list I 
place my favorite, Cypripedium maudiae, 
for it generally blooms twice a year 
and makes itself readily at home in a 
Wardian case. It is somewhat ex- 
pensive, but a healthy plant is worth 

These also do reasonably well for 
me: Cypripedium callosum, C. godefroyae, 
C. concolor, C. leeanum and at times ( 
insigne, which responds better to cooler 
growing conditions. 

Another family of orchids which 
supplies some members responding to 
Wardian case culture is the oncidiums, 
or the dancing lady orchids. These are 
sprightly and fascinating spray orchids 
Many types are too large and others 
put out spikes too long for case culture 
However, the family is a large one 


and many types can be experimented | 


with, producing fair results. 


See page 488 


Gives you a private living room as 
big as all outdoors! Erases objection- 
able views. Blots out the sight and 
sound of traffic and lets you really en- 
joy your grounds. 

Benefit from Walpole’s 22 years of 

specializing on Rustic Fencing. Starting 
with the selection and cutting of the 


cedar trees by our own Maine woods- 
men, every detail is under our own 
supervision. That's why Walpole 
quality is the best and Walpole prices 
lowest. 

Find out what one of Walpole’s 
many styles of Cedar Fencing can do 
for you. Visit our display grounds, write, 
or phone Walpole 830 for 12 page free 
Fence Cataleg containing over 50 pictures 
of Walpole Fences in use. Prices included. 


767 EAST ST. (RTE. 27), WALPOLE, MASS. 
AND 395 SHAKER RADE é LONGMEADOW, MASS. 
Rte. 28, L. Davis éaus Agency, W. Falmouth 
CEDAR FENCES + GARDEN FURNITURE 
TOOL HOUSES 





FLUORESCENT 
LIGHT! 


The Best for 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


Don't clutter your windows—Have bloom in the 
room with a Garden Lemp. FLUORA-LITE Lamps 
and Shelves are styled for economy and beauty. 
As low as $14.95. 

(Write today for literature) 


CRAFT HOUSE, Dept. 5, WILSON, N. Y. 











MINIATURE 
ROSES 


Plant Indoors or Outside 


These hardy little garden plants 

grow 6” to 12” tall and bare a 

profusion of perfect tiny roses a‘! season long. Ex- 
ceptionally well developed and rooted stock 


Order this collection of popular Miniature Roses 
Red imp red . Midget 
Tom Thumb | red Oakington Ruby 
Rouletti pink . Sweet Fairy 
Pxie . white . Cinderella 
Your Choice of Any 3 for $4.50 
Choose any seven for $8.95 Postpaid, or add 
$1.00 for air mail delivery 


Send for complete Miniature Rose list 


Box 132-p_~—s idI 
PORTLAND 7, ORE. | 
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7s Your Garden 
EFFECTIVE? 


© The effect of an entire planting 
can be lost without the use of 
evergreens. Their presence re- 
inforces the entire plan and adds 
stability to your designs. 


Evergreens 


(All plants balled and buriapped.) 


ABIES fraseri (Fraser Balsam Fir) 
6 to 7 feet © Each........... $18.00 


CRYPTOMERIA lobbi (Lobb Cryptomeria) 
3 to 4 feet © Each..........$12.00 


PICEA canadensis (White Spruce) 
5 to 6 feet © Each...........$12.00 
excelsa (Norway Spruce) 


5 to 6 feet © Each...........$12.00 


TAXUS cuspitata capitate (Upright Yew) 


4 to 4 feet © Eavch.........$27.00 
media (Hybrid Yew) 

4 to 4 feet © Eoch.........$27.00 
media hatfieldi (Hatfield Yew) 

3% to 4 feet © Each.........$24.00 


THU JA occidentalis nigra (Wintergreen 
Pyramidal Arborvitae) 
This voriety is best for hedges. 


5 to 6 feet © Each. ... $10.00 
6 to 7 feet © Each...........$13.00 
7 to 8 feet © Each...........$18.00 
occidentalis pyramidalis (American Py- 





ramidal Arborvitae). This narrow, upright 
Thujc is excellent for screening. 


6 to 7 feet © Eoch...........$12.00 

7 to 8 feet © Each........... $15.00 
TSUGA canadensis (Canadian Hemlock) 

5 to 6 feet © Each........... $18.00 

6 to 7 feet © Each........... $22.00 


Restricted to local deliveries. 


WESTON NURSERY 


Brown & Winter Sts. | Frankland $1. 
Weston, Mass. Hopkinton, Mass. 
WE 5.3431 HOP. 2011 








dog butler 


@ihie scissor-like t i with stainiess-stec 


head, hardw 1 handles 

@Will delicately remove All evider { 
@ tresposser 

@A most efficient Gift for Pet and Garder 


Enthusiasts | 


@Postpoid $3.98 


DERWALLIS DESIGNS 
Portsmouth, Rhode island 











Please Mention 


HORTICULTURE 


When Patronizing Our Advertisers 
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Make Your Own Bayberry Candles 


Lois Trimble Benedict, Katonah, New York 


HEN THE PILGRIMS landed on the 

bleak shores of Massachusetts over 
300 years ago, they found large fields 
of bayberry bushes (Myrica pensylvanica). 
It was not long before they realized the 
berries were coated with a gray-green wax 
that had a pleasant, pungent aroma. The 
following autumn, in preparation for the 
long winter ahead, they boiled the berries 
and skimmed off the wax to make bay- 
berry candles. Here began the New Eng- 
land custom of using bayberry candles at 
Christmas, which has since spread through- 
out the land. 

Early in 

family has always eagerly looked forward 
to going “bayberrying’’. September is the 
time when the berries have the greatest 
amount of wax on them. If the berries 
are left on the bushes too long, the waxy, 


September each year, our 


dusty coating is either blown off or falls 
to the ground 

Although the berries are very small, they 
grow in such a manner that, when we 
hold a bag underneath a branch, we 
draw our hands down the stem and strip 
all the berries off in one motion. It is 
easy and does not take long to gather 
several quarts of berries. One quart and 
a half is needed to make one eight-inch 
candle 

As soon as we arrive home with our 
bags bulging with berries, I put two 
quarts in a big kettle, cover them with 
water and boil about five minutes. After 
this, I set the berries in a cool place 
to let the wax rise to the top. When 
thoroughly cooled, I skim off the gray- 





green wax and put it in a separate con- 
tainer with a tight lid. Then I boil another 
two quarts of berries. 

Through experience, I found it more 
practical to work with this small quantity 
at one time, because the wax rises to the 
top easier than if a greater amount of 
berries is put in the kettle. After each 
boiling, I dispose of the old berries and 
start another batch. After all the wax has 
been collected, I am ready to make the 
candles. 

Fortunately, I have an old fashioned 
candle mold with which to work. How- 
ever, some friends of mine have made 
individual molds using bristol board held 
in shape with scotch tape. The first step 
is to put the wicking into the mold. Candle- 
wicking can be purchased at any five and 
dime store or the needlework counter of a 
department store. 

I thread a large darning needle with 
the wicking and drop it through the 
small end of the candle mold. If it gets 
stuck in the cylinder, I take a large crochet 
hook to snag the thread and pull it down 
through. 

After threading several molds, I draw 
the ends through the big ends of the 
candle mold. Then I tie a piece of string 
across from one candle to another in such 
a way that it holds the wicking in the 
center of the cylinder. That is important 
because a candle with the wicking along 
either side is not attractive. When the 
wicking is held firmly in place in the 
center of the mold, I am ready to pour in 
the wax. Before starting, however, I put 





To remove candles, place the mold under the broiler and heat it about 
one minute on each side. When candles are loose, pull wicks to remove 
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String is used to connect indi- 
vidual wicks so that each wick is 
held in the center of the cylinder 


several layers of newspaper on my kitchen 
table and set the mold on them. 

The wax, which is stored in a tightly- 
sealed container, is melted quickly and 
poured as soon as it is soft enough to use. 
I have always found that the candles are 
more fragrant if the wax is heated as little 
as necessary to get it at the right con- 
sistency for dipping. 

I put a small funnel in the top of the 
tea strainer over that. 
eliminate all the 


first mold and a 
This is 


berries and little brown specks of chaff 


necessary to 


that cling to the wax when I first skim it 
off. | always pour a small amount of wax 
into the molds first and let it trickle slowly 
down the sides to the tip of the candles. 
In that 
it gets to the tip and is more readily 
retained there. If I pour in a large quantity 
of hot, readily-flowing wax, it will seep 
out around the wicking in the tip and 
make a mess on my kitchen table. 

After 


chance to cool and set up in the tip of the 


way, it is somewhat cool before 


that small amount of wax has a 


mold, I pour in enough wax to make a 
candle of the desired length. When all the 
molds are full, I leave the frame on my 
table long enough for the wax to start to 
cool, then I put it into my refrigerator 
to become set and hard. Frequently | 
need to pour a little more wax into the 
end of the candle after it sets because the 
wax collects around the edge of the metal 
mold and leaves a little declivity around 
the wick. 

To remove the candles, I place the 
mold in my oven directly under the 
broiler. I allow it to heat about one minute 
on each side. Before doing this, I put either 
newspaper or aluminum foil on the bottom 
of the oven so none of the wax will drip 





Pouring wax through a tea strainer 
into a funnel eliminates impurities 


As soon as the candles are loosened from 
the sides, I take firm hold of the long 
wicking that sticks out and pull. 

The candles usually come out of the 
mold easily and then | hang them on a 
clothesline to permit the outside layer of 
wax to reharden. After they are firm and 
hard, I cut them off the clothesline and 
trim the wicking at the bottom of the 
candle. If the tip is not perfectly shaped, 
I scrape it with a knife to make it round 
and smooth. Then I store the candles in a 
tightly-sealed box to retain their fragrance 
until used 





New Jersey Mum Show 


The Chrysanthemum New 
Jersey will hold its 3rd Annual Chrysanthe- 
mum Show at the Dwight Morrow High 
School, Knickerbocker Rd., Englewood, 
Oct, 22-23. The theme, “Chrysanthemums 
500 pc. - 1955 


Society ol 


Through the Centuries, 
A.b.”’, will feature arrangements depicting 
subjects such as “In a Monastery Garden”, 


“The Crusaders” and ‘The Colonies.” 


Flower Show School 


The Garden Club of Illinois will present 
Course IV of the Flower Show School in 
Fullerton Hall of the Art Institute, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 26-28. Mrs. J. Lloyd Berrall, 
Montclair, N. J., known 
flower arranger, will the subject 
of Flower Arranging and Mrs. James R 
Searles, St. Louis, Mo., will teach Horti- 
For information write the Garden 


well 


Upper 


covet 


culture 
Club of Ill., Palmer House, Chicago 





Horticultural Hall, Boston, Massachusetts 





dress with the date it becomes effective 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you are moving soon, you won't want to miss a single copy of HorticuLturs 
Please give us six weeks’ notice and send us both your old address and your new ad 
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Boston 15, Massachusetts 











We Invite You to Join... 


aieiaaieatenteiientestedeneeeeton 


Gentlemen: 


Please enroll me as a member 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 





$5.00 enclosed | } 


Please send me more information free. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Che Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 


For a Century and a Quarter... 


thousands of amateur gardeners and professionals alike 
have enjoyed membership in our Society. The benefits are 
many and the cost is modest. Annual membership at $5.00 
per year provides each member with these services a 
year's subscription to our magazine Horticulture, tickets 
to our great Spring and Fall Shows, personalized horti- 
cultural advice, the privilege of borrowing, in person or by 
mail, books from our great garden library (more than 
30,000 volumes), and other special advantages. 

Gardeners throughout the country find the library 
privilege alone worth the membership fee. 
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tt Last / 


A needle-sharp flower arrange- 
ment holder that will not tip over. 
Yes! even the tallest flowers will 
stand upright with this practical 
unit, 


VITAL STATISTICS 


© 4 inches wide x 1% inches deep. 

* Guaranteed not to rust. 

* Designed to hold | cup of water. 

* Will not tip over due to its weight (nearly 
2 pounds). 


Now you can arrange flowers in wicker 
baskets, trays, deep voses or other con- 
tainers which heretofore did not lend 
themselves. 


A MOST PRACTICAL HOLDER 
Postpaid for only...... 53.95 


CHARLES A. OERTEL CO. 


HANSON, MASSACHUSETTS 











lg Cully Wilson 


says: “Enjoy them indoors this 
Winter, and next Spring in 
outdoor plantings. None finer 
than Wilson Bros.” 


GERANIUMS 


ZONAL or “Standard” 

43 Named varieties. Reds, Pinks, White. 
10 for $3 

SCENTED LEAF 

39 Varieties. Lemon, Rose, Mint, Fruit, etc. 

8 for $3 
LADY WASHINGTON 
24 Varieties. Reds, Pink, Purple, White. 


5 for $2 
FANCY LEAF 
11 Colorful varieties. See our Catalog! 

6 for $3 
ivy Lear 
8 Varieties. Reds, Purple, Pinks, White. 

8 for $3 
Dwar 
5 Fascinating varieties. Red, Pink. .3 for $2 
UNUSUAL 
8 Interesting varieties. Rosebud, Bird's Egg, 
Ge cadovewibvcevsodéiendse 8 for $3 


Shipped Postpaid 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Write for FREE Fall Catalog! 








WILSON BROS, [.°.s" 20°! 
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Farewell Summer 


Joan Parry, San Francisco, California 


e UROPE HAS NO ASTERS at which an 
EB American would look twice.” 
Those words by Donald Culross 
Peattie startled and then shocked me. I 
put the book down and looked out across 
the autumn borders in an English garden, 
massed with superlatively lovely aster 
bloom 

Then I read on: “In this our Western 
world”, Peattie continued, ‘“‘the asters 
stand all through autumn, shoulder to 
shoulder in forest, on prairie, from the At- 
lantic to California, climbing up to the 
snows of Shasta, creeping out upon the 
salt marshes of Delaware. Here some call 
the white ones frost flower, for they come 
as the silver rime of chill flowering in the 
old age of the year. In the southern moun- 
tains they are hailed as ‘farewell summer’.”’ 

Asters are one of my favorite flowers. 
Sometime, I resolved, I should have to go 
to America to see for myself what Peattie 
there described. Eventually I came. 

As my first year in Pennsylvania turned 
toward the fall, I began to ask anxiously 
where I could best see the asters in bloom. 
The answer was always the same: “You 
will see them everywhere.” 


Asters Everywhere 


And it was true. In September I found 
them everywhere. Evening after evening I 
would go in search of them, but how could 
I hope, even with the help of Dr. Bailey’s 
Cyclopedia, to name all I found, from the 
minute blooms that crept along close to 
the ground to the tall massed sprays that, 
like the goldenrod, were everywhere? 

Dr. Bailey did not help me entirely. 
“The native asters”, he said, “‘are amongst 
the very best plants for borders and road- 
sides. They should be better known. . . . 
The garden or modified asters undoubtedly 
deserve more attention in American collec- 
tions.”’ But then he ended his discourse on 
the aster tribe on the same note on which 
he had started — they are “botanically 
confused”. . . . “‘The species,’ he re- 
peated, “are much confieed.” 

It did not really matter. I loved their 
faces well enough without discovering their 
names. It was enough to be among them; 
millions and millions of starry-eyed flow- 
ers ~~ asters for stars, so the Greeks had 
named them (and thus the word disaster 
comes from unlucky or ill-omened star). 

Vergil in his ‘‘Georgics” first mentioned 
the Italian staarworte, Aster amellus. As 
such John Gerarde, the Elizabethan herb- 
alist, grew it in his London garden, and it 
still goes under the same name to this day. 

Captain John Smith gave the New Eng- 
land aster (A. novae-angliae) its name. It was 
Aster tradescanti, which John Tradescant 
(gardener to Queen Henrietta Maria and 
son of John Tradescant the Elder) intro- 
duced into England, that was the first aster 
to be called a michaelmas daisy. 


The majority of aster garden hybrids 
the michaelmas daisies grown so widely in 
England today — owe their parentage 
chiefly to Aster laevis and the New York 
aster (A. novi-belgi). The New York aster 
has a curious history. In 1687, aster seed 
which had been gathered from the land 
on which New York now stands was sent 
to a German botanist, a Professor of 
Botany at Leyden in Holland. 

One of the resultant seedlings attracted 
his attention, and he named it A. novi- 
belgi, being no doubt the nearest equivalent 
to New Netherland, since at that time the 
territory was colonized by the Dutch. 
Later, when Charles II of England ordered 
an officer to take possession of the province 
in the name of his brother, the Duke of 
York, New Netherland became New York. 
The aster, likewise, became known as the 
New York aster, but retained its original 
Latin name, A. novi-belgi. 


Each to His Own 

Peattie was right — and wrong. Europe 
has no native asters that can compare with 
those of America. If he was thinking of the 
cultivated aster he was wrong. You cannot 
compare the cultivated aster with the wild 
flower any more than you can compare the 
wild rose with Crimson Glory. The garden 
hybrids are as beautiful in their environ- 
ment as the wild asters in their native set- 
ting. 

English gardeners generally (and they 
have grown the New York aster since 1710) 
count asters as among the glories of the au- 
tumn garden, as Dr. Bailey counted them 
among the glories of the American autumn. 
Although they are widely regarded as 
weeds, they are now beginning to find their 
way by their garden hybrids into American 
gardens. They are well worthwhile, being 
valuable as long-lasting both in the garden 
borders and as cut flowers for the house, 
lasting almost as long as chrysanthemums. 

The New England aster, however, I 
would not include in my garden. It is cer- 
tainly one of the most colorful, its blues 
and purples and pinks are the most noticea- 
ble of all aster blooms at a distance as they 
grow widespread over the open spaces. 
However, it is too stiff in habit. It tends to 
lose its lower leaves, and as a cut flower it 
is a disappointment, retaining the habit 
of closing its petals at night. When gathered 
indoors it does not, like the unpicked flower, 
open again with the morning. 

True to their name, the michaelmas 
daisies were at their peak flowering round 
Michaelmas Day, September 29. The white 
wood aster (A. divaricatus) and the blue 
heart-leaved (A. undulatus) are abundant 
in the woods. The mauve seaside aster (A. 
spectabilis) flowers in the sandy New Jersey 
soil and the lavender heads of the swamp 
aster (A. puniceus) appear on six-foot sprays. 


See page 497 
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Send for illustrated book on 


RHODODENDRONS 
and 
EXBURY AZALEAS 


exclusively offered by us in America 
50 pages describing over 250 varieties, plus com- 


plete cultural notes and reference material. Send 
25¢ (in coin) for postage and handling. 


BRYDON’S 


415-D SO. HIGH STREET, SALEM, OREGON 








Kenmore 6-9000 


BOSTON’S 
Cop.ey Sa. 


BEST 
For Motorists 
For All Travelers 
For You 
200 Rooms — 
From $5.00 


® No charge for children 
under 14 years of age 


Roger Saunders, Manager 
47 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, Mass. 











STOVE TOPS 


Our Franklin round stove top 
has its own pedestal base. The 
simplicity of line and graceful 
sculpture makes it a perfect 
complement for dried or fresh 
arrangements 
Finished in an earthy brown 
with beige blending tone 
Height 6%". 
ONLY $6.00 Postpaid 


Franklin Round Round cup pinholder to fit, $2.25 


(One from many New 32-page catalog available 
select pertod (10 cents) picturing everything 
containers) for flower composition 


FLORAL ART “= Highland Station 
P. O. Box 394H 
Springfield, Mass. 


Diameter 6 inches 








All plants peed with true botanical 
names, all diff Fi 
Cupane ‘annen included with each 


| meray Cacti; Postpaid § 
6 Tropical Cacti; Postpaid rie 00. 
6 Exotic Succulents agate $1.00. 
15 a8 above: Postpaid $2. 
Satisfaction or money refunded. 
GUY QUINN, DEPT. HO 
Olden, Texes 





PROTECT’ SEED 


FOR YOUR 
CHICKADEES 
NUTHATCH 
TITMICE 
THE SEED STAYS DRY 


Price Includes 
Weather -Proofed 
Feeder 


an 
Window Bracket 
Co « Wire 
Bow! Full of Seed 
All Postpaid 
let Feeder... $5.95 
2nd Feeder $4.95 
A pprowed by 
Natl. Aud. Soe 


MELLOR DOME FEEDER 
Dept. Englewood, WN. J. 
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The Giant Lily 
From page 474 


holiow inside on one plant but not on 
the other two. They did not sway or 
bend but stood up stiff and straight 
Every morning I would investigate to 
see what progress had been made 

Eventually, late in June, upon reach- 
ing six feet and four inches, the flow- 
ering spike began to form. By the time 
the plant was fully in bloom, it meas- 
ured nine feet two inches in height 
That was the tallest of the three stalks. 

The whole plant is smooth. The 
largest leaves were at the base and rose 
out of the ground. The foliage of my 
lilies did not form what I would call 
a rosette but seemed to be disposed 
in four sets of leaves coming as if from 
offsets close to the main stem. 

The leaves were magnificent, of a 
glossy green, basally cordate and termi- 
nating in a point. They measured 11 
inches in length and 10 inches in width 
and arched from a stalk about thirteen 
inches long. They became much smaller 
as they rose. Superficially they looked 
something like the leaves of skunk 
cabbage except for their glossiness and 
elegance of form. 

The flowering spike was seventeen 
inches long and each of the tubular 
narrow flowers measured seven inches 
in length and about three to four 
across at the mouth. The tips of the 
segments did not turn back as much 
in my flowers as in the pictures taken 
of flowers in Tibet. They opened 
greenish white and became paler as 
they aged. Inside, on the lower half, 
the segments were marked with brown 
magenta and the pollen was yellow, 
I could not make out the rhythm of 
their opening whether it was from top 
to bottom or bottom to top. It seemed 
hither and yon to me, but most of the 
flowers on the top opened first. 

The effect of these plants with their 
broad leaves and graceful spires of 
bloom was startling to behold. To me 
they looked majestic and tropical in 
their luxuriance and I can picture 
them standing in their whiteness against 
conically shaped evergreens with snow- 
capped mountains. In my garden, the 
whiteness was stunning against the 
green of the deciduous leaves and, on 
a hot summer afternoon, the air all 
around them was filled with fragrance 

Woodcock and Stearn in their book 
“Lilies of the World,” 
lifting the original bulb after the stem 
has died down and replanting the off- 
sets a little apart so they will not crowd 
each other. I am going to wait for the 
stem to die and to see how far apart 
the offsets are before moving them 


recommend 








from NEW ENGLAND 








FOR YOUR YEAR-ROUND 
GARDENING PLEASURE 


We are now able to offer a complete line 
ot home greenhouses to suit any require 


ment BEAUTIFUL REDWOOD or 
CURVED EAVE ALUMINUM 


Custom built or Prefabricated from 


$187.50 


NEW ENGLAND 
GREENHOUSE CO., INC. 
BOX 69 HANOVER, MASS. 

FREE CATALOG H-1055 


Visit Our Display on Route 3, Hanover, Mass. 








MAKE YOUR GARDEN 


WITH AN ALL-PURPOSE 
W-W COMPOST GRINDER 
AND SOIL SHREDDER 


it's the gardeners best 

friend because it works 

miracles with the soil 

Shreds, screens, grinds 

compost, sod, leaves, 

and cuttings. Prepares 

organic matter for com- 

Re sting or mulch 

ixes compost or oth- 
er fertilizer ioe with soil 
Separates trash 
Makes Potting Soil Without 
Additional Attachments 
HE 50, less orth tte plan a ; 
178, with 2- iggs 

oes taaes. FOB Wichita 
Convenient terms usually can be 
arran, Five models to choose 
from. Write for literature and name 
of dealer. 


ANOTHER MARK of FAME! 


Piret used by Peter Henderson, and 
now another of Hreck's famous Trade 
Marks on quality seeds, bulbs, garden 
cup If you don't already get our 
helpful FREE literature on gardening 
write us today and we'll include you In 
our next matiing! 


BRECK’S of BOSTON 
Breck Bide. Boston 10, Mase. 
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Broader Horizons For Camellias 


Camilla Bradley Truax, New Orleans, Louisiana 


MORE THAN A CENTURY the 
camellia has been held in high 
regard as a magnificent evergreen 
shrub and a cut flower. Soon after its 
introduction to this country (about 
1820) from Asia via Europe, it became 
the pampered pet of northern green- 
houses and the aristocrat of southern 
gardens 
A little later, western homesteaders 
found conditions along the Pacific 
Coast ideally suited to its culture, and 
trees still stand as a living 
of that 


climate for these subtropical shrubs 


ancient 
testimonial to the suitability 


Widespread Hobby 

loday, however, the south and west 
can no longer claim a monopoly on 
outdoor camellia culture. The hobby 
is spreading north and inland away 
from the coastal areas where a mild 
climate was once considered the prime 
requisite for success out-of-doors. This 
extension of its natural range calls for 
ingenuity on the part of the grower 
field of 


to meet the 


who is pioneering in a new 


endeavor, The best way 
challenge is through an understanding 
of the plant’s requirements and the 
varying degrees of hardiness among 
the hundreds of varieties in commerce 
today 

As with all plants that are brought 
from one part of the world to another, 
their indigenous environment must be 
duplicated in their new home if they 
are to flourish. Eastern Asia, the native 
habitat of the camellia, provides a 
fairly temperature, acid 
abundant rainfall, high relative hu- 
midity, ample light and good drainage 
These conditions form the basis for all 
camellia culture, indoors or out, north, 


even soil, 


south, east or west. 


Select Hardiest Varieties 
Of the requirements, the “fairly 
even temperature”’ is the most difficult 
to achieve. We can mix the soil, supply 
soil and atmospheric moisture arti- 
ficially, expose the plants to light and 
give them drainage, but outdoor tem- 


The 


select the 


perature cannot be controlled 
novice should, 
hardiest varieties for planting outside 
the camellia belt and keep plants 
strong and healthy to enable them to 


withstand wintery blasts 


therefore, 
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In recent years, as the camellia area 
widened, valuable varietal 
selection and exposure has been ac- 
cumulated. This information serves as 
a starting point for those who wish to 
grow camellias “off limits”, so to speak. 
There are some sections, of course, 
where camellias cannot be grown in 
the open under any circumstances, but 
in borderline regions where a reason- 


data on 


able amount of success can be expected, 
a few extra precautions will be re- 
warding indeed. 

Growers have learned that a sudden 
drop in temperature is far more dam- 
aging than a gradual decline and that 
cold weather following a long, dry 
spell causes serious injury that can be 
lessened by watering the plants and 
ground around them when a freeze 
is predicted. They know that camellias 
planted under or near tall evergreen 
trees, such as pine and oak, will receive 
protection without too much loss of 
light. Also, the deep organic mulch 
that insulates their roots against hot 
summer sun serves the dual purpose 
of shielding them from cold in winter. 


Strong Sun Scorches 

Strong air currents must be avoided 
either by wise choice of the planting 
site or eliminated by a windbreak in 
the path of prevailing winds. Plants 
growing on the north or west side of 
buildings usually show less cold damage 
than those on the south or east. This 
is because they are spared the strong 
morning sun that hastens thawing and 
scorches foliage if it is wet. Exposed 
plants must be shaded to produce a 
slow thaw. As soon as the temperature 
rises above freezing the entire shrub 
should be sprinkled lightly to replace 
moisture lost in the thawing process. 


Keep Plants Healthy 


The condition of a plant at the time 
of a severe freeze has much to do with 
its reaction to cold. Undernourished, 
diseased plants are more vulnerable 
than vigorously healthy ones, Another 
determining factor in survival is the 
degree of dormancy that exists in the 
plant when it is subjected to cold. 
Those that are in active growth are 
less cold-resistant than those whose 
growth has been arrested by a series 
of moderately cold days preceding 


intense cold. An early freeze on the 
heels of a long period of warm weather 
can be disastrous. 

Every effort should be made to in- 
crease the vigor of the shrubs as winter 
approaches. Do not apply a nitrogenous 
fertilizer later than May. This rest 
period allows spring growth to harden 
naturally and discourages secondary 
growth in the fall. 

In August, an application of one 
part sulphate of potash to five parts su- 
perphosphate will harden recent growth 
and improve the quality of the flowers. 
Spread the mixture in a thin layer 
over the mulch until it reaches the 
outer limits of the branch spread. 
Then water the area slowly to dissolve 
the chemicals without washing them 


away. 


Early or Late Kinds 

Many a triumph has been registered 
in doubtful localities by limiting the 
choice of varieties to the early and 
later flowering kinds and giving prefer- 
ence to the singles and semi-doubles 
in case you may be adventurous and 
want to try some of the mid-season 
bloomers. 

Camellia sasanqua, a species embrac- 
ing some 200 varieties, heads the list 
of hardy camellias available today. It 
is not uncommon for plants of this 
species to withstand zero weather, 
though their blossoms do not. However, 
this is no problem because the peak of 
bloom is usually past before cold 
weather strikes. 


Sasanquas Are Hardiest 

Sasanquas grow rapidly and com- 
pactly into excellent specimen shrubs 
that bloom profusely for two full 
months every fall. A sasanqua hedge, 
with its dark, glossy foliage and myriad 
flowers, is hard to surpass. Though the 
typical flower form is a wide-open, 
single, with conspicuous stamens, there 
are scattered throughout the species 
semi-doubles and even doubles. An 
elusive fragrance, seldom found in any 
other camellia species, adds to its 
charm. 

Among the better varieties of C. 
sasanqua is Mine-No-Yuki (Snow on 
the Mountain), an old favorite whose 
snow white petals are arranged like 

See page 489 
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S. Peter Nyce 


Mrs. Freeman Weiss 
Mathotiana 


Ville de Nantes 


Elizabeth Arden Roosevelt Blues 
Magnoliaeflora 


Herme 


They Always Be Popular 


HE lovely camellia varieties illustrated above are far removed from the original flowers which were introduced 


to Europe from eastern Asia over 200 years ago. Since then hybridizers have improved this favorite flower 
to include a wide variety of forms, single and double, in colors ranging from rich reds to brilliant scarlets, 
deep rose to soft pinks, cream and white, as well as variegated combinations 
After their introduction to this country in the early 19th century, camellias became very popular and were prized 
as choice ornamental! shrubs in the gardens of the south and as rare treasures in greenhouses in the north. With 


the Civil War, they declined in popularity, though with the early part of this century they underwent a revival 


which is still on the upward climb 
Attractive evergreen foliage, waxy, exotic blooms and a long flowering period extending from October to April 


account for some of the wide appeal for camellias. Furthermore, they grow with comparative ease over a vast 


section of the country, extending from Virginia to Florida and Texas and along the entire Pacific coast 








The winterberry, a member of the holly family, loses its leaves in autumn, but the berries last for months. 


Christmas Roses 


WINTER BOUNTY IN THE 
HOME GARDEN 


We've grown them for thirty years’ Our own varieties 


vegetatively propagated — larger flowers — longer stems. 


These are blooming size plants! 


Buy for yourself and gifts. Shipped about Oct. 31. Attrac- 
tive folder with planting instructions included. 


Mail this coupon now .. . 
A. E. LUEDY CO., Hathaway Rd., Cleveland 25, Ohio 
Enclosed is $3.00. Ship postpaid two Christmas Ros, plants to — 


Blooms of the Christmas Rose are a delight to all true gardeners 


No C.O.D. please. Write for prices on larger quantities. 
Also on Lenten Roses and other hellebores. 


Send for our excellent gift book ‘‘The Christmas Rose’’— 
covers history, culture, use—now only $1.25 postpaid. 


A. E. LUEDY COMPANY — Growers, 6744 Hathaway Rd., Cleveland 25, Ohio 








Plant Christmas Roses Now 


Here—Amateur Gardeners Relate Their Experiences 


HEN CHRISTMAS ROSES come to 
WV you for fall planting the flower 
bud is already formed deep down 
among the black roots. To enjoy blos- 
soms that winter, the plant must be 
set in a hole much deeper and wider 
than the roots, generally 18 inches 
deep and a foot wide. At the bottom, 
place five inches of crushed rock plus a 
little rotted manure and compost. 

After spreading the roots on top of a 
small pyramid of earth, additional 
rotted manure and compost and good 
soil, mixed with a teacup of bonemeal, 
is pressed around the roots until the 
hole is full. Water the plant well and 
add buckwheat hulls for a mulch. 

The location for Christmas roses 
should be east to north so that the 
handsome evergreen foliage will flour- 
ish the year round without burning. 
Sun or a late spring freezes and lack 
of quantities of fertilizer and water 
will cause injury. The best plants I 
have seen in a Louisville garden were 
on the northeast side of the house be- 
tween the base of a picture window 
and a small fish pool 18 inches away. 
Here dozens of blooms enliven the 
winter scene two to three months. each 
year. 

My plants are against the brick 
edging of the northeast side of a small 
rose plot, just outside my study win- 
dow, where the lovely design of the 
foliage all year-round and the blooms 
in winter are a constant source of 
pleasure. 

Mary Louise Speed 
Louisville, Ky. 


Success in Michigan 


HEN MY MOTHER sent me several 

Ww small plants of Christmas roses 
a number of years ago, I knew nothing 
about them and was frankly unaware 
of any plant that would flower through 
the winter months, with the snow on 
the ground. 

To try them out, I selected a moist 
site in the partial shade where the 
drainage was good and placed some 
well rotted manure in the soil which 
was alkaline. They were planted in 
early spring, but I have since learned 
that the fall is a better planting time 
When winter came, each plant pro- 
duced two or three flowers, but the fol- 
lowing year they bloomed profusely. 
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When cut for use in the house, I 
select any type of evergreen foliage, 
since the plant needs its own leaves 
for proper development. Blooms may 
be cut when frozen, then thawed out 
in the cellar. I personally prefer to 
leave the blooms outside and buy 
flowers for the house, as the real thrill 
of a Christmas rose is to admire it in 
bloom in the snow. The plants actually 
need little care and no cultivating is 
necessary, though watering in summer 
is required. 

I have tried dividing my plants, but 
they resent disturbance, which sets 
them back several years. I move them 
only when they are not doing well, 
being careful to take a large ball of 
soil. The late summer or fall is best. 

The Lenten rose (//elleborus orientalis) 
has greenish white or purplish flowers, 
which hold very little thrill for me, as 
they appear in the spring with crocus 
and other early flowers. 

LauRA L. Forp 
Grosse Pointe, Mich, 


Using Coldframes 


ONSIDERING SUMMER HEAT, winter 
& temperature fluctuations and 
scant snowfall in the Providence, 
Rhode Island, area, I prefer to grow 
coldframes. Left 
months of 


Christmas roses in 
entirely 
the year, the plants are winter-pro- 
tected by partially opening the sashes 
in all but temperatures. 
Freezing seems only to increase blos- 


uncovered eight 


near-zero 
som color, but actual exposure to 
weather affects their appearance. 
Planted in compost, sand and a 
sprinkling of ground limestone and 
shaded from noonday sun, they are 
watered if necessary during the grow- 
ing season, but kept on the dry side 
after their leaves have matured until 
the autumn While actively 
growing, the plants are given monthly 
feedings with a liquid fertilizer, with a 
lengthen flower 


rains. 


second feeding to 
stems just as they come into bloom. 
New leaves are dusted once or twice 
with a fungicide. Dead leaves are re- 
moved and replaced by a 
hulls. Then a 
added, but not 
the Although 
seedpods are decorative, only one or 


mulch of 
little 
enough to 
the 


buckwheat fresh 
soil is 
smother crowns 


two to a plant are allowed to mature 


In addition to the most commonly 
grown species of Christmas rose, 
Helleborus niger, 1 tried H. lividus (cor- 
sicus), from Corsica, and H. foetidus, 
from western Europe, as well as H, 
orientalis hybrids. H. lividus and H 
foetidus outgrew the coldframes ancl 
died during a severe winter, but the 
other varieties continue to grow hanc- 
somer and seed themselves each year. 

Helen T. Batchelder 
Rumford, R. I 


Blooms in February 


N THE COURSE of developing a garden 
I of winter-flowering perennial plants, 
bulbs and shrubs which are hardy on 
Long Island, the genus Helleborus has 
been invaluable to me. 

H. niger, the widely advertised 
Christmas rose, is likely to 
flower in February than at Christmas 
in this climate. A selected variety, //. 
niger praecox, flowers earlier, and an- 
other, H. n. altifolius, produces the 
largest plants and flowers. 

Easier to grow than /7/. niger is the 
Lenten rose (H. orientalis), which 
flowers usually in March. Varieties of 
this are white speckled with red, pink 
and maroon. Some are also an unat- 
reddish- 


more 


tractive reddish-brown or 
purple. Selected forms are desirable. 

Another magnificent Christmas rose 
is 77. lividus (corsicus) which grows 
tall, becoming almost a shrub, with 
leathery, shiny leaves edged with 
spines. It has yellowish-green flowers 
in March. H. foetidus, also available in 
this country, is similar to H. lividus, 
but has green flowers. 

The essential requirement for Christ- 
mas roses is frequent watering through- 
out the year since they are evergreen. 
Yet perfect drainage is needed, because 
they are extremely susceptible to root 
rot. Moving plants is hazardous, so the 
original planting should be in good 
loam, taking care to spread the roots 
apart so that the outer ones are hori- 
zontal, those in the center vertical. 

The site selected should have filtered 
sunlight to the evergreen 
leaves from burning in full winter sun 
lop dress 


prevent 


when the ground is frozen 
ing with well-rotted manure or com- 
post after flowering is helpful. 
David Gurin, M.D 
Great Neck, N y 
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WALDOR 


Prefabricated ALt 


Greenhouses 


ALUMINUM 


YEARS of Pleasure! 
wt if you wish... 


Doctors say you'll live longer 
with a relaxing hobby. Here's 
a family project, something to 
show friends! For year-round 
pleasure grow the many dif- 
fe ferent plants you have al 
¥ ways wanted, in a wonderful 
tense = <«<“sa> WALDOR All-Aluminum 
> Greenhouse. All styles, sizes. 
Quickly, easily erected (only 
wrench and screw driver nec 
essary). No rot, no rust, no 
paint! Special models for hob- 
byist~spare time or retire- 












ARISTOCRAT ment income — small or 
sina large commercial grow- 
Mai er. Guaranteed 10 years, 


in writing. Only $249 
up. Relax, live longer 
with thda hobby! 


DIPLOMAT 


FOR Illustr. CATALOG 
by return mail write to 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES 
Dept. 1810 Salem, Mass. 











New Aluminum Plant Stand 


Rolls on noiseless plastic wheels from window 
to window or into the kitchen for watering! 
Light, sturdy, can't rust or tarnish, Three 
i?” « S31” traye hold 20 to 3 large plants 
No-drip rolled edges catch surplus water. 47’ 
high, folds fat to 4. Natural aluminum finish 
$12.95 postpaid. Decorated baked enamel in 
Soft Green, Ebony or Dubonnet with hard 
wood handles $15.95 postpaid 


HOUSE PLANT CORNER 


on The Strand (Box 647) OXFORD, MARYLAND 
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Orchids in Greenhouses | 
From page 479 





























THE MOST INFORMATIVE 


ROSE CATALOG 
for me are O. OF TODAY 

and O. ornithorynchum, which means | 

beak”. My favorite 


“bird is O. BUT NO PICTURES 
ampliatum. It may not be suitable for 25° 


case culture, since it grows a three-foot 
EACH 


spike throwing a shower of butter- 
Featuring Some New Ones 


yellow blossoms which bloom over a 


period of wecks. 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 


are tiny, such as Oncidium 
iridifolium and O. variegatum, but worth 
having. Others which have done well | 
cebolleta, O. kramerianum | 


Some 


This is where system comes in 
Mine is to hang this oncidium outdoors | 
from a tree branch as soon as danger 
from frost is over in the spring. There 
it makes its new growth. In the early 
fall is brought into the house and 
placed in a Wardian case. Before long 
the bloom spike appears. When the 
spike is about 15 inches long, it is 
placed in a sunny window over a tray 
of moist chicken gravel. There it comes 
into its glory and never fails to attract 
attention, 

Another orchid which has re sponded | 
well to case culture is the unusual and | 
beautiful Cycnoches chlorochilon, which | 
has never failed to bloom for me. It is | 
also known as the Swan orchid, and its 
large, fragrant, chartreuse-colored 
blossoms carry out more than a fancied 
resemblance to a swan. It is worth | 
trying even though before it drops its | ( 
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Mertensia_ 
Virginia -Alba_ 
The rare WHITE Virginia Cowslip 
$1.50 each, postpaid 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, INC. 
Shelburne, Vermont 


Ask for a list of our LILIES 


ERE EEE EE EE ee ee ee 











ee ie 


leaves in the a, it takes up a fair ) 50th Anniversary Offer 
amount of space. ) 
There are other orchids which may | ) 


NARCISSUS 


We feature here 
8 of the newest 
and finest Nar- 
cissus at SPE- 
CIAL PRICES, 
prior to the 
mailing of our 
new all-color 
1955 Jubilee 
Fall Catalog. 





be grown in cases, but climates and 
conditions vary so over the country 
that types can be determined only by 
trial and error. This uncertainty makes 
Wardian case culture all the better 
hobby. Much can be learned by study- 
ing orchid books and catalogs, talking 
with growers and hobbyists and by 
being willing to discover what one can 
do with the hobby even though mis- 





takes may be made and plants killed. MOUNT HOOD 
There are some dangers which must LADY BIRD — Lovely ruffied pink. $3.50 per 
be avoided in case culture. / TiMONe New primrose yellow. $3.50 per 
MT. HOOD Finest exhibition white. $3.56 


© doz. 
Le ARGENTINA White perianth supports 
orange . per doz. 


1. Watch the sunlight which varies 
/ ni ‘de CHALONS New all-yellow “Award 
/ 


during the seasons. Give plants all the 
sun they can stand without burning. 
You will have 
much that is. However, 


of Merit” winner $3.50 per 
PRINCESS IRENE New waite ‘Poeticus with 
double, rosebud like crown. $2.7 
CRAGFORD Dark orange-red bao on white 
tre $3 


00 
LOW CHEE 


to discover just how 
do not trans- 


© doz. 
ru LNESS New all-double 


*“semi-shade”’ i “semi-dz “ss,”” ib t of Cheerfulness. $2.50 per doz. 
late semi shade’ into “semi-darkne ss. sige e att of Cheerfulness. $2.59 per dos. 
When shading is needed, I have dis- bulbs). (value, $6.85) $6.25. 





FREE with each order for Collection 
1 doz. of the Famous RED EMPEROR 
Tulip 


covered that Bon Ami is the 
material. It can be applied or removed ) 


best 





readily and in the varying amounts | ) Only Top-Sise and Quality Bulbs Supplied 
FREE on request Our new Catalog listing 
that may be needed MANY Narcissus including the above Tulips 


/ 
/ Hyacinths and Miscellaneous Bulbs. ‘ 


BURNETT BROS, INC. {S68 

Dept. 4 
92 Chambers St., New York 7, M. Y. 
Phones: BArcay 7-6138 & 7-7829 


humidity in the 


Phe plants | ? 


2 Keep up the 
, but do not overdo it. 
do not need excessive humidity. Go | 
easy on the watering. When compost | 

See page 491 | 
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Horizons for Camellias 


Prom po 8 LIFETIME 


those of a carnation. Rosea, another old 
one and remarkably vigorous, is a single, T @) '@) L Ss T t E L 
rosy-red with prominent stamens. 

The white, ruffled petals of Setsugekka 
are flushed with lavender. Little Gem is 
fully double and looks like a small white 
rose edged in delicate pink. The white, 
cup-shaped petals of Ocean Springs are 
tipped with red. Gulf Glory is a very large 
single white. Hiryo grows very upright, 
with excellent foliage and semi-double red 
flowers. 

No matter how praiseworthy the sasan- 4—Mass planting of ground covers such os pachy- 


quas may be, the individual blooms of po La 1 le er amma of 


most varieties of C. japonica are more Serene Cee Tenant ptnss and Ge 

spectacular and of better substance. For > —Dgamduliiie hatin Ges tenite contved 

the most part they are larger, with a FIG. A—Hond-type auger by londscope men for speedy 

greater variety of form and color variation. bores hole 28'’ deep, 114’ age ond planting. 

As Al “We how axe a FS . dia. In standing position. —Hand-type couger 

As cut flowers they are unsurpassed in FIG. B—For use with 4’ elec- Sercobelo 1 3°8anee 1%" dio 
- > loots altetan horean tric drills. Bores hole 30’ deep, For planting ground covers in 

beauty and long-lasting qualities, whereas ie” Ge. Dacenting tar xs ton auatlaeb atone. 


sasanquas are primarily landscape subjects 
"iting erteeoniny Carve ALL AUGERS PRICED ALIKE $97.95 
whose blooms shatter fairly easily. Postpaid in U. S. only ea. 


d—Send check or money order and indicate type tool desired. 














Varieties for Early Bloom 

There are some 1800 varieties in this 
species and their season of bloom extends 
from fall well into spring. By planting such 
early varieties as Daikagura, High Hat, 
Debutante, Joshua E. Youtz, Arejishi and 
Yohei-Haku (September Morn), youshould 
enjoy a good crop of blossoms during the 


fall of the year. . f 
There will be an interruption in flower- Suscious uit from your own 


ing when severe cold starts and then the 
2 rrp gh i> 4% DWARF TREES in 2 YEARS 


late varieties should over. In _ this 


group are: Empress of India, a scarlet (tee 5 , 7 varieties from 2 trees requiring little space. Maximum height 10 ft. in 10 


semi-double noted for its vigor; Rose years. Hardy everywhere. Well branched. 3-year-old trees, pruned for plant 

Emery, whose blossoms resemble a red , gd ¥ ing. Shipped posipeid anywhere in U.S.A 

carnation; Blood of China (Victor Em- | '% hc), 4 APPLES on 1 TREE... RED GRAVENSTEIN, best early summer, RED 

manuel ,a deep salmon-red. large and full: 4 y DELICIOUS, fol! eating; RED NORTHERN SPY, for winter and spring, 
5 } I , 8 ‘ ; ahs a RED McINTOSH, good winter keeper. $7.95 each, 2 for $14.95 


and Margherita Caleoni, a formal double 








white . SF. y FRUIT SALAD TREE: APRICOT, large, juicy fruit; PLUM, Apex crimson 
: . et are ot onl 4 ‘ 5. plumcot, large, early, tasty; PEACH, giant ELBERTA, sweet deep yellow 
Among the singles that are particularly flesh. Pick ripe fruit 60 days. $8.95 cach, 2 for $15.95 
resistant to cold, although they bloom at . ale 
P 9 8 ‘ , ; SPECIAL: one tree each only $15.45 Order today. Quantity limited. 
mid-season, are Kimberley, a carmine, 
cup-shaped flower with red stamens; Pink Write tr B poge color folder listing Dwart ond combination Fruits, Rhododendron, selected Roses, New Herries 
Poppy, a beautiful shade of soft shell pink; BOX 8-H 


and Amabilis. a single white with hand- CARLTON NURSERY COMPANY FOREST GROVE, OREGON 


Established 1890 





some stamens. 


These Withstand Cold 

Records of the extremely cold 1950-51 
season show that Christine Lee, T. K. 
variegated, Herme and its many sports; 
lricolor, its white sport Leucantha, and 
red sport Tricolor Red, produced good Pi. f 
flowers after their buds had been encased ease enter my 
in ice for a week. Dr. Tinsley, one of the 
most delicately marked of all camellias, HOR | ICI IL ; URE subscription 
bloomed well after an 8-degree freeze a im 
Governor Mouton (Aunt Jetty) isa vigor- 300 MASSACHUSETTS AV ENI E, BOSTON 15, MASS. 
ous old variety that comes back strong . - 

. - . t 

Lady Clare (Empress), a rose colored semi- CJ is gd Cj 4 gona CJ A boa 
double appeared cold resstant. me $1.20 on the me $3.40 on the me $5.00 on the 
| - se 9 co doubt exists as to the single copy price. single copy price. single copy price. 
1ardiness of Cametlas it 18 wise to starta 
collection with sasanquas and a few varie- Vame 
ties of C. japonica that have proved their 
vigor in borderline localities. As time goes , 7 YAS near 


on and closer study is given to individual 
See page 493 DOHMH ER 
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The Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 


») 


< 


Harvest Show 


Fruits, Flowers 
V egetables 
House Plants 


ADMISSION FREE 
October 5 — 2 to 9 p.m. 
October 6 — 10 a.m, to 9 p.m. 
October 7 — 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. 





FIRST LECTURE OF 
THE SEASON 


“Planned Action For Making 
Color Slides” 


By Leonard A. Thurston, ASPA 
Tuesday, October 11, 8 p.m. 


Admission free to members who show 


membership ticket. Non-members 75¢ 











 ialabalalalalatalsialaieieieialsiaisielsicisiolalie 4 
Mich igan 
Horticultural 


Society 


The White House, Belle Isle, 
Detroit 7, Michigan 


GARDEN LIBRARY OF MICHIGAN 
Message to Michigan gardeners from 
Mrs. Rodney Baxter, Librarian 
"You have been able, perhaps, this 
summer to travel to mountain and 
seashore or wild spote of Nature or if 
perchance you were unable to actually 
visit these spots, might it not be im- 
portant to boast of your travels 
through all these vacation areas by 
way of your books in the Garden 
Library of Michigan?" 


These books, plus other materials 
leaflets, pamphlets and clippings 
may be yours to read and asetudy 
through membership in the MICHIGAN 
HorTicuLTuRAL Society. Books are 
mailed at a especial library rate 


Memepersuip: In addition to Library 
privileges, our members receive a free 
ticket to the Spring Flower Show, a 
year’s subscription to Horticulture 
Magazine, and other services through 
out the year 


Annual Membership Fees 


$4.00 
5.00 


Individual 
Dual (man and wile) 


PPS 


fe 
INTERESTED GARDENERS AND HOME 
OWNERS ARK INVITED TO 
BECOME MEMBERS 


2 bb bbbbttbttbbbtbt be ee 


eeee ee ee 
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Annual Chrysanthemum Show 


The 126th Annual Chrysanthemum 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society will be held at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Nov. 10-13. This exhibition, which 
is the oldest chrysanthemum show in the 
country, will feature chrysanthemum gar- 
dens, showing how to handle this favorite 
flower in the garden, along with displays 
and groups of familiar and new varieties. 

House plants of all kinds, including 
African violets, will hold the spot light for 
home owners, as will a colorful display of 


Clippings from 


CLUBS and 
SOCIETIES 


winter-flowering begonias. Orchids and 
new rose and carnations varieties will also 
be exhibited. A special feature will be two 
furnished rooms in which chrysanthemums 
and house plants will be used decoratively. 


Northwest Mum Show 


“Flowerama” is the name of the 24th 
Annual Chrysanthemum Show of the 
Seattle Chrysanthemum Society and the 
Evergreen Chrysanthemum Association to 
be staged in the Norway Center Audi- 
torium, Seattle, Wash., October 25-27. 





Chrysanthemum Show 


The Field House, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Swarthmore, Pa. Friday, Nov. 
4th from 2 to 9 p.m.; Saturday, the 
5th, 10 a.m. to 9 p.m.; and Sunday, 
the 6th, 12 noon to 5 p.m. 

Mr. William Weber and Mr. Harry 
Wood will again be co-chairmen of 
the committee, staging one of the most 
beautiful shows in this area. There 
will be hundreds of specimens of well- 
grown and correctly labeled plants. 
Some will have been grown out-of- 
doors and some in greenhouses; some 
by professionals, some by amateurs. 
There will also be classes for other 
flowers as well as fruits and vegetables, 
trees and shrubs. All classes are com- 
petitive and have cash prizes. 

One of the spots in which you are 
likely to see many people reading 
labels and taking notes is the corner 
where berried and fruited trees and 
shrubs are exhibited. It is always an 
instructive and outstanding display. 

The Show is staged by the Horticul- 
tural Society, with the cooperation 
of the Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural 
roundation and the Philadelphia 
Branch of the National Association of 
Gardeners. It has been held at Swarth- 
more College since 1937 and the So- 
ciety appreciates the kindness. 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
389 Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Mr. J. Lippon Pennock, Jr., President 
Mrs. E. Pace ALiinson, Secretary 


Mr. Georce R. CLark, 7reasurer 


Annual Meeting 


The Annual Meeting of the Society 
will be held on November 16th, at 
2:30 p.m., in the Society Rooms. At 
this time, election of members of the 
Council will be held in accordance 
with the provision in the by-laws 
which states that one-third of the 
membership of the Council is elected 
annually for a three-year term. Nomi- 
nations for the term starting January 
1, 1956 have been made by the 
Nominating Committee as follow: 
Mr. Charles Becker, Jr., Mrs. J. 
Folsom Paul, Mr. J. Liddon Pennock, 
Jr., Mrs. George Reath, Mrs. G. 
Ruhland Rebmann, Jr., Mrs. W. 
Beaumont Whitney, II, Mrs. Richard 
D. Wood, Jr. 

Additional nominations may be 
made in writing by 15 members of 
the Society. If none is made, an elec- 
tion by ballot will not be necessary 
and the above names will be presented 
for election at the Annual Meeting. 
If additional nominations are re- 
ceived, the Secretary shall cause bal- 
lots to be printed and distributed to 
members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting, when a vote will be taken 
In counting votes, a plurality will 
elect. Voting by proxy shall not be 


allowed. 
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EVENTS 


COMING 


Rose Show, Va. 
Wythe 


Oct. &9 


Peninsula 


Hampton, Va 
Rose Soc., 
Junior High School 
Oct. 11-12. Atlanta, Ga. Rose Show, Ga. 

Rose Soc., Rich’s Dept. Store. 

Oct. 11-13. Fairmont, W. Va. Flower Show 
School, Course I, West Virginia State 
Federation of Garden Clubs. Write: 
Mrs. Clay D. Amos, 59 Sunset Dr., 
Fairmont. 

Oct. 14-15. Rochester, N. Y. African Violet 
Convention & Show, N. Y. State Afri- 
can Violet Soc., Hotel Sheraton. 

Oct. 18-19. Hempstead, L. 1., N. Y. Flower 
Show, Second District, Federated Gar- 
den Clubs of N, Y. State, Hempstead 
Armory, 216 Wash. Ave. 

Oct. 21-23. Tyler, Tex. Texas Rose Festival. 

Oct. 22-23. Storrs, Conn. Student Horticul- 
tural Show, Ratcliffe 
Hicks Arena. 

Oct. 24-26. Tyler, Tex. National Conven- 
tion & Flower Show, Am. Rose Soc. 

Oct. 26-29. Wash., D. C. 10th Annual 
American Horticultural Con- 
gress, Shoreham Hotel. 

Oct. 29-30. Richmond, Va. Annual Show, 
Nat’! Chrysanthemum Soc., John Mar- 
shall Hotel & Va. War Memorial Caril- 
lon, 

Nov. 2, 9, 16. Oakland, Calif. Course Il 
Flower Show School, Breuner’s, 22nd & 
Broadway. Write: Mrs. H. W. Stevens, 
2946 Georgia St., Oakland. 

Nov. 4-6. 15th 
Chrysanthemum Show, Penna. Horti- 
cultural Soc., Field House, Swarthmore 


George 


Univ. of Conn., 


Council 


Swarthmore, Pa. Annual 


College. 

Vov. 10-13. Boston. Chrysanthemum Show, 
Mass. Horticultural Soc., Horticultural 
Hall, 300 Mass. Ave. 


Orchids in Greenhouses 
From page 488 


stays too wet, roots may rot and the 
plants die. When humidity stays too 
high, rot and other diseases are en- 
couraged. 

3. Watch the ventilation. Orchids 
like fresh air and respond to it. The tops 
of cases, or doors, should be opened 
as widely as possible without lowering 
the humidity dangerously. 
how much comes by experimenting. 

4. Watch yourself, for you are the 
worst enemy of your orchids. It is 
tempting to “do something” for our 
plants every time we look at them. 
The result is too often that plants are 
over-sprayed, over-watered and shifted 
too often from one exposure to the 
other. Orchids do not need as much 
attention as starry-eyed hobbyists give 
them. Actually, they resent pampering 
and appreciate a little healthy neglect 
applied with care. 


Precisely 
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First Lecture of the Season 


The Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety will open its winter lecture series with 
a two-hour program, “Planned Action For 
Making Color Slides’, by Leonard A 
Thurston, ASPA, on Tuesday, Oct. 11 at 
8 p.m. at Horticultural Hall, Boston. Mr 
Thurston, well exhibitor, 


known salon 


Leonard A. Thurston 


judge, teacher and lecturer from Detroit, 
Mich., will revolve his program around the 
word “ACTION”. He will explain why A 
stands for accent in light, C for contrast, ‘I 
for tone, I for interest, O for order of back- 
ground and N for natural. A 30-minute 
slide show will point out the results from 
“planned action” and a 10-minute trave- 
logue will demonstrate how to edit slides 
for the purpose. A question and answer 
period will follow. The lecture is free to 
Society who show their 

The fee for 


members of the 
membership card 
bers is 75 cents. 


nonmem- 


Farewell Summer 
From page 182 


Most common and most dense in growth 
are the acres of white and pale misty-blue 
field asters (A. paniculatus and A, cordifolius ) 
that bloomed wherever low-lying marsh- 
land gave them room. They covered whole 
stretches of country so that you might 
think there was an autumn mist over the 
land. The floor of the valley where I had 
gone most often to find my flowers was a 
solid mass of aster bloom. 

By the middle of October, when the 
rain had flattened the great tall sprays, the 
upland asters and the starry aster re- 
mained. The heath-like aster (A. ericoides) 
was the When I looked 
across the valley with the frost flower all 
about me I knew, as Peattie had described, 
that the flower remained a symbol, that it 
was indeed well-named: “Farewell sum- 
mer.” I spoke its name aloud, 


last to bloom. 





THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


offers throughout 
the year 


MANY EVENTS OF 
HORTICULTURAL INTEREST 


as well as other 
membership privileges 


1955 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 
November 4, 5, 6 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Our office will be glad to 
send you a program of fall 
and winter activities 


Wy 
Ww 


Write to: 
389 Suburban Station Bldg. 


1617 Pennsylvania Bivd. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 











Wild Flower Society Notes 


The New England Wild Flower Preser- 
vation Society has moved to new head- 
quarters on the mezzanine in Horticultural 
Hall, Boston. The new Executive Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Bigelow Green, formerly of 
the Library Staff of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, cordially invites 
members and anyone interested to use the 
reading room and material, 
Mondays through Fridays, 9 a.m. to 5 
P.M. Questions pertaining to wild flowers 
will gladly be answered by Mrs, Green 

Available for garden club programs is a 
new lecture, “A New Slant in Wild Flower 
Conservation”, with 48 showing 
wild flowers in their native haunts, The 
cost is $15.00, plus handling charges. 

The October Field Trip will be held 
on Oct. 22 at Aschumet Farm, Wilfred 
Wheeler's holly nursery farm at 
Hatchville, Cape Cod, where the group 
will meet at 11 a.m. Bring a picnic lunch 
In addition to seeing various methods of 
propagating holly, the Lowell Holly Reser- 
vation in Mashpee and Sandwich, where 
there are outstanding groves of beech, 
maple, birch and holly, will be visited 

A course in the Identification of Wild 
Flowers will be taught by Mrs. ‘Taylor 
Sessions will be held on Nov. 2, 9, 23 and 
30, 2-4 p.m., in the new headquarters 
A field trip will be arranged later. The 
fee for the five meetings is $5.00 and any- 
one interested in registering may contact 
Mrs. Green, Write or phone, Ke 6-7711 


reference 


slides 


and 
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HORTICULTURE’S “GREEN THUMB” DEPARTMENT 





C hrifimas 


PARTRIDGE BERRY BOWLS 


Handmade crystal bow! filled with red 4 

partridge berries, rattlesnake plantain and 4 
various mosses. $5.00 Postpaid. See Our Ad 

Page 462 4 

ARTHUR ALLGROVE 

Box 477H Chelmsford, Mass. 4 

ww 


SAS Si ee 








QUALITY FOR HOBBYISTS 


PLANT 


y) 


‘vermonde 


| ~~ Fa) 6S 
N. TENNESSEL 


SWE 





COMPOST 


FERTOSAN ACCELERATOR 
This BACTERIA CONCENTRATE will rot down 
gorden waste, straw, leaves, etc, into velvable 
compost (menure) quickly. Free booklet and in- 
structions +» NO digging + NO turning + Simple + Sefe 
1 ton size $1, 4 ton size $3, postpaid from 
""Pertosen,"’ Dept. H, West Jordan, Viah. 














GARDEN LABEL 


PERFECT 






Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

14 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 








, IOUSE PLANT SEEDS 


Fpiacia Hy H gtrite (Flame Violet) 5 seeds 25¢, 


1955 ——— Hybrids Mixed. Packet 25¢ 

622A Crossandra Undulaetolia. 3 seeds 25¢; 15 
coede $1.00 

BR4A Gloxinia Gigantea Mixed. Packet 25¢ 

1794 African Violet. 50 seeds 25¢; 250 4... $1.00 


Pive 15¢ packets, one of each abwe for $1.00 
GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., Green wood 41, 8. C. 


















SMALL. LOW. TALL. BLOOM SPRING TO FALL 
DISEASE AND PEST FREE. HARDY, PERMANENT 
BEAUTY. LESS LABOR. ALASKA TO BERMUDA. 
FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET OF 
WHEN-HOW-WHERE-WHICH, 
og ARR NURSERY CO. 


FRUIT TREES and ROSES for every loco- 
tion in your garden — described and 
iMustrated in our 32-poge color catalog 








FREE ADVANCE COPY 1956 CATALOG 


60 iHustrated pages of unusual and hard-to-find supphes, equupment and | 


accessories lor Airican Violets, Glosinias, Gerantums, Azaleas, all 
wy ty LT A Lr, mixes and plant foods 
te large shurmmum plant stands and h plant carts Largest 
selection any catalog specializing in supphes for indoor plants and green- 
house Send new lor your free copy 

THE HOUSE PLANT CORNER 
On The Strand (Box 846) Oxford, Maryiend 





LYRIC 
Wild Bird Food 
IT KEEPS THEM CHIRPING © A specially blended 


combination of seeds and grain, designed to attract 
the most desirable types of Wild Winter Birds. 


£. Lt. SHUTE & CO. 
Line Lexington, Pennsylvania 














CLASSIFIEDS 


Hate 25 conts a word, minimum $4.00, cash with order, 
10% discount for three consecutive issues using same copy. 
Closing date first of month preceding date of issue. 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 

AFRICAN VIOLETS 

LEAVES. Mice Annabelle Lee, Rose Wing 
Cushion; Miniatures. Send stamp. MARY 
Mercier, Kansas City 11, Mo 
AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. 
color catalog. FISCHER GREENHOUSE 
Linwood, New Jersey 

ARRANGEMENT MATERIALS 
IN OUR FRIENDLY SHOP select personally from our large 
snd unusual collection of domestic and imported arrangement 
materials and accesories. Driftwood wholesale & retail. Ke 
tween Boston and Plymouth. GARDEN CRAFT, Route 3 
Assmippl, Maas 


Double Pink 
HINES, 3707 


Send for free 


Dept. HOS 


BLUE SPRUCE 
5 COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE, $3.50. buvellent 6 year 
transplants, 8’ to 10° tall, Blue-green to marvelous blu 


turdy, compact, for handsome trees or hedge. Postpaid at 
planting time. Free Evergreen catalog. MUSSER FORESTS, 
INC, Hox & IC, Indiana, Pennsylvania 

BOOKLETS 
CHRISTMAS TREE GROWERS’ GUIDE tells 
of growing Christmas Trees on idle land, Write today 
for free copy and complete catalog. MUSSER FORESTS, 
INC, Box &IC, Indiana, Pennsylvania 

BOOKS 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 1888-1055. Any 
imue, Garden books supplied. Color plate books. Search serv 
ive out-of pint books, magazines. Send want list. PERIOD! 
CAL BERVICE, Box 465-HC, Wilmington, Delaware 
SEND FOR FREE LIST beautiful Gardening Hooks. hx 
collent for Christmas Gifts. TROVILLION PRESS, Herrin 


you profit 


BULBS 
IMPORTED HOLLAND BULBS, extra large. Tulips 50 for 


$5.00, 10 colors, postpaid if cash accompanies order. Daffodils 
Hyacinths, Crocus, ete. Ask free list, VANDERVOORT'S 
BULBS, Box 306, Franklin Park, N. J 

HOLLAND IMPORTED; TULIPS, HYACINTHS, \ arcimus 
Peonies, Crocus and miscellaneous bulbs Special 25 Darwin 
Every bulb a different variety. $2.2 6 pesto 
NEW ENGLAND BULB CO. Box 743 


Tulips 8”’ care 
Ask for Ate © lint 
New London, Conn 


CAMELLIAS 


RARE CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, ORIENTAL MAGNOLIAS, 
HOLLIES, GARDENIAS and other fine plants. Free cate 
ionue. BARRIOR NURSERY, Dept. HC, Semmes, Alabama 


DAFFODILS 
DAFFODILS FOR NWATURALIZING. Also tulips, hyacinths 
crocus. Gloucester daffodi! mixture $4.95 per peck 


extra for shipping west of Musume pp: 
FLOWER FARM, Nuttall 


ire and 
$18.50 per bushel. 10°; 
Pree folder, RIVER'S EDGE 
Virginia 
DAYLILIES 

DAYLILIES. ALL OF AND ONLY DR. STOUT'S Hybrids 
New colors, New sizes. New seasons. Send 10¢ for our illus 
trated catalog telling Why, When, How, Which and Where to 
Plant. FARR NURSERY CO., Box 4, Womeledorf, Pa 

EVERGREENS 
BABY EVERGREENS, SEEDS, SEEDLINGS, ornamentals 
and Xmas tree stock, Asaleas, Rhododendrons, Flowering 
shrub, Blueberries. Cataleg Free. GIRARD BROS. NURSERY 


Geneva, Ohio 
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25 EVERGREENS, $5. Helthy, selected trees, 6’ to 16” tall, 
three to five years old. Five each of: Colorado Blue Spruce 
Austrian Pine, Scotch Pine, Douglas Fir. Postpaid at peies 
time. Free Evergreen Catalog. MUSSER FORESTS, 
Box 3-1C, Indiana, Pennsylvania : 
FLORAL ARRANGEMENTS : 
CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower arrange- 
ment and corsages at lowest prices. Free illustrated catalog 
DOROTHY BIDDLE SERVICE, H-2, Hawthorne, New 
York 
GERANIUMS 
229 CHOICE VARIETIES, including 
Leaved. Catalog 10¢. HOLMES C. MI 
Portola Avenue, Los Altos, California 
HOLLY — 
FREE BOOKLET AND LIST. Largest and oldest H lly 
Nursery in the Bast. EARLE DILATUSH, HOLLY SPi- 
CLALIST, Robbinaville, New Jersey 
HOUSE PLANTS 
PICTURESQUE IVIES. Many unusual kinds. Free Catalcg 
includes many other unusual foliage plants Holland Bulbs 
TERRACE VIEW GARDENS, Dept. 2, Greencastle, In 


diana 


Dwarf and Fancy- 


LLER, 250 West 


IRIs 
SIBERIAN IRIS. One Strong division each Caesar's Brother 
Helen Astor, Eric the Red, Lady Norcliff, Snowy FKEgret, 
Tunkhannock, ‘Tycoon. $3.50, 86 varieties Daylilies 29°, off 
Free catalog. OMAR COLES Magnolia New Jersey 
i LILACS 

FINEST FRENCH AND NOVELTY LILACS. Exceptionally 
sturdy OWN ROOT stock. Specimens. Special collections 
Catalog free. UPTON NURSERY, Dept. D, 4838 Spokane, 
Detroit 4, Mich ae 

LILY OF THE VALLEY 
PLANT NOW FOR SPRING BLOOMING. Lily of the Valley- 
Pips six dollars per 100 East Missiasippi i" add dollar 
MACMASTER, Kempshal] Place, Elizabeth, 


ORCHIDS td 
CYPRIPEDIUM ee IN BUD. Best orchids to grow 
in the home and for co ywers. Strong healthy: 3 plants 
for $10.75. CYMBIDI Ye ORCHIDS IN SPIKE: 3 plants 


$19.50, 12 plants $60 ‘Onde now. Assorted colors. Selected 
labeled Cymbidium back bulbs: 2 for $5.50 postpaid. Other 
unlabeled stock: 3 bulbs $2 postpaid. FREE catalog or seedling 
list on request. SHERMAN ORCHID GARDENS, Grand at 
Gladstone, Glendora, California. 


SPECIAL ORCHIDS, flouri#h in plant and sun room. MINIA- 
TURE CYMBIDIUMS, smal! growing plants carry up to 20 
+4 inch blooms, blooming size, @ $3.50, $5. Collections, 
easiest to grow, 3 blooming sized plants $5. LOUISE ROB- 
ERTS, ORCHIDS, 719 Boylston St., Boston 


ORCHIDS — CORSAGE CATTLEYA ORCHID PLANTS 
for home culture. Our low price enables you to establish this 
faseinating and profitable hobby. All plants full size mature 
bloomers from our florist stock. One plant $4.00; three plants 
$10.00. Add fifty cents per plant if you want them sent prepaid 
CHARMAINE GARDENS, 301 Allamanda, Lakeland, 
Flonda 


PEONIES , 
OFFICINALIS PEONIES, FERNLEAVED PEONIES, Tree 
Peonies. One each $5.50. Also species and hybrids. Free list 
ATHA PRONIES, West Liberty, Ohio 





Please Mention HORTICULTURE 
When Patronizing Our Advertisers 








___ PRIMROSES 


BARNHAVEN’S EXCITING AUTUMN SPECIALS: The 
origina! silver-dollar Primroses that win the blue ribbons in 
London for unending color thrills next spring in your shadier 
garden spots. Northern grown for hardiness, every shade and 
tint in Pinks, Victorians, Grand Canyon, Desert Sunset, Indian 
Red, Spice Shades, Winter White and Harvest Yellows 
Immediate, guaranteed delivery, tpaid. Transplant size, 
heavily rooted, color assortments a to order: 12/$2.25; 
50/$7.25; 100/$12. Field plant size in balanced color assort- 
ments: 12/$4.25; 256/$7.50. Write for Barnhaven's charmingly 
different, informative book-catalog (free) illustrating these and 
many other hardy Primroses from al! parts of the world 
BARNHAV EN, Gresham, Oregon. 


RECHSTEINERIA 


RECHSTEINERIA CHRISTMAS BLOOMING. Epescia cut 
tings. Gloxinia bulbs, seeds. Beautiful Merkle Hybrids. M 
i ‘OGSWELL, Box 235, Hamburg, N 


________ RHODODENDRON 


ORIGINAL DEXTER HYBRID RHODODENDRON FOR- 
TUNE). 2-3 feet. Pick up, no shipping. PETER PLAC! 
COOK, Hollow Farm, Rt. 130, Sandwich, Mass 


6 HYBRID RHODODENDARON, $4. Transplanted Hybrid 
Seedlings. Nursery grown, from red-flowering plants. 5’ to % 
tall. Postpaid at eens time. Free complete catalog. MUS 
SER FORESTS, INC, Box &-IC, 





Indiana, Pennsylvania 


STRAWBERRIES 
STATE INSPECTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS for fal! pl a 
$ 


ing. Premier, Catskill, Sparkle, Robinson, Fairfax. 25 1.50; 
109 — $3.50; postpaid. Free catalog. FRAN KLIN ROBERTS 
Boxford, Mass 


TREES 
THOUSANDS OUR REDWOOD TREES growing 45 states 


seven species warts, giants. Imported trees, plants. Baby 
trees for dwarfing — folder 10¢ — 177 p. handbook 2.75 
Plant catalog — 25¢ , folder free. New Address: RARE PLANT 
CLUB, Route 1, Box 155H, Mill V alley, California 

20 MILLION TREES A “YEAR, Get best values direct from 
one of America's largest growers. Evergreens, shade and nut 
trees, shrubs, ornamentals Write today for illustrated catalog 


featuring many “extra value” specials. MUSSER FORESTS 
; iC., Box 8- 8-IC, Indiana, Pennsylvania. “ 
WILDFLOWERS - 


WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS to brighten a shady nook 
Send today for Free Catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, 
R.D., Home, Pennsylvania 


| POSEY BOARDS iu 








Hand-carved, dark wood bases for flower or 


fruit arrangements 
20” x11" $4.50 14” x9" 
Set $7.00 
Found only at: Mrs. Robert Barton's Garden 
Shop, 75 Granite St., Foxboro, Mass 
Write for catalogue 


$3.50 
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Horizons for Camellias 
From page 489 


varietal performance we will no doubt 


witness the flowering of camellias in many 


regions that were deemed impossible a 
decade ago. 

Plant camellias in light, acid soil that 
is abundantly endowed with 


good soil mixture consists of 2 parts acid | 


loam, 1 part leafmold, 1 part peatmoss 
and 1 part coarse sand (salt-free). Drainage 
is absolutely essential to success. Where 


the water table is high the top of the root- | 


ball should be set above ground level. 
Though soil should be slightly moist at 
all times, it must never be soggy. Water 
your plants as they need it, making each 
application a thorough one to force roots 
down deep. Surface watering merely en- 


courages shallow root growth which is in- | 


adequate to sustain the plants through a 


drought 


Syringe Them Often 
Frequent syringing of top growth keeps 
foliage clean and glossy and is important 


to the development of flower buds which | 


starts early and is a long, slow process. 

Fertilize camellias before spring 
growth starts, and repeat the application 
a month later. You may 
plant foods recommended for azaleas and 
rhododendrons or mix your own according 
to the following formula which is widely 


5 parts cotton- 


just 


used in the camellia belt 
seed meal, 3 parts superphosphate and 2 
parts sulphate of potash. In late summer 
apply the non-nitrogenous mixture of five 
parts super phosphate and one part sulphate 
of potash to harden new growth. 
Camellia pests are relatively few. An oil 
emulsion spray combined with one of the 
trade preparations containing malathion 
and lindane will control scale, aphids and 
lacebug. Spray plants in early spring and, 
if necessary, repeat the dose in about two 
weeks. If scale persists, spray again in the 
fall, but do not use oil when the tempera- 
ture is in'the high 80’s or below 50 degrees 


Some Common Pests 


Red spider mite sometimes attacks ca- 
mellia foliage, causing it to appear dull and 
reddish in color. This seldom occurs on 
plants whose foliage is syringed frequently 
but, if it should become a problem, one of 
the new miticides will check it. 

There have been some scattered out- 
breaks of camellia petal blight in the south 
and west. This is a soil-borne disease that 
affects only the blossoms, not the plants 
petals to turn brown, 


It causes flower 


starting at the center and spreading to the | 


edges. 

Control is by a rigid program of sani- 
tation. Burn all faded treat 
the soil with a suspension of ferbam, using 


flowers and 


six pounds of the powder to 1000 square 
feet of surface area. In blighted areas, the 


mulch should be removed and burned 


after the flowering season. Also destroy the 


old mulch. 
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humus. A | 


use one of the | 


meTAL CARDEN MARKERS ron YaARS 


Galvanized Steel 1/03/20". 


wire Standards 


NINE DIFFERENT STYLES 
We prepay east of Miss. River—10% extra west 


A—12-in. hair pin type. 20 for $1.00— 100 for $3.80 
8—7-in. plant label... . 100 far $1.00—500 for $4.00 
C—10-in. Garden Mkr.. 18 for $1.00— 100 for $4.00 
D—3.in. Swing label... 25 for $1.00—100 for $2.80 
E—112-in. Rose Marker 15 for $1.00--100 for $5.00 
F—20" Double Wire... 12 for $1.00— 100 for $7.50 
G—21" Single wire.... 25 for $1.50—100 for $5.50 
H—8-in. Pot Label 30 for $1.00— 100 for $2.50 
j—4-in. for Afr. Violets. 100 for $.80— 1000 for $5.00 
TRIAL KIT to acquaint new customers with our markers ond labels 


we prepay THREE each of A, C, D, E, H, and 25 B, together with a 
weatherproof pencil all for $1.00 


EVERLASTING LABEL CO. - Box 493 - PAW PAW, MICHIGAN 


White Zinc 
Nome Plates 
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BACK NUMBERS of 
HORTICULTURE 


Now Collectors’ Items 
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HORTICULTURE 
ATTRACTIVELY LETTERED IN GOLD 


Daas BOOS ae a wae 


Preserve your copies in an attractive and durable 
binder for quick and easy reference 


\~ 


Handsome, green, custom-styled binder made of heavy drill weight 
imitation leather, 1244" x 9”; it has a stiff board backing, square 
corners, and multiple mechanisms with wires for each of the 12 issues. 


End papers in brilliant color. Postpaid @2.50 
I I 


A year’s subscription to Horticuvrure and a multiple binder make 


an excellent Gift for only $5.50 


a III 


HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


@eannnnn nana awa waa. 


-, 


eee rere. 


a 


Check here 
© Please send me a binder. $2.50 enclosed. 


© Please send me a binder and enter my subscription to Honticutrune. $5.50 enclosed, 
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TO 
BLOOM 
THIS 
FALL 








Cottleyos to bloom 


Ge ee eb eodbadeesdedcccoteodocess $8.95 


Cypripedium (Lody Slippers) to bloom this fall and 
winter, Each one $7.50 


Cultural instructions furnished. Please send 
cash with order. Plants shipped express collect 


MARGARET ILGENFRITZ 
ORCHIDS 
Dept Menroe, Michigan | 


A Wonderful Planter 
THE BRASS HOD 





A 
$6.95 
value 


fer only 


*4.20 


Write for 
FREE 
Gift 
Catalog 

Mie. 


You ll just love this hand-hammered brass planter faithfully 
reproduced to the smallest detail in traditional “Merry 
Old England” design. Equally dramatic when filled with cut 
flowers, 4%" high « 5%’ diameter 


HERE'S HOW 2970 dans 


27 €. 22nd &., N.Y. 10 





English Holly idea tor Christmas 


Send it to friends as gifts and use it for your own home 
decorating. Oregon holly is tops in quality. Long branches 
caretully selected for perfection, filled with bright scarlet 
berries. Shipped freshly cut, treated so berries and leoves 
will not drop during holidays 

Packed in gift boxes (Shipped prepaid) 
Ne. 1 box 20x 9x 4 $3.00; Ne. 2 box 
24 x 10 x 4% $3.95; No. 3 box 30 x 12 x 6 
$7.00; Sample box $1.25. 


Send for illustrated fo'der 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN, Growers 
BOX 5076-H PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


TREE WORK 
PRUNING SPRAYING 
BIG TREE MOVING 

Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 
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Purple flowering 

















H. Gleason Mattoon, Narberth, Pennsylvania 


“oe is something in October sets 
the gypsy blood astir’’, writes Bliss 
Carman in “Vagabond Song’’. And that 
something is authentically American. The 
burnished gold of sugar maple, the brilliant 
reds of sumac, sour gum and swamp 
maple, the vari-hued foliage of oaks and 
sweet gums, the rich yellows of tulip tree 
and birch and the many soft tints of ash 
are all tell-tale of indigenousness. Such 
trees know the swift transition from sum- 
and are accus- 


to dormancy, 


frost 
tomed to hurry the shift 
and in so doing, leave behind in the foliage 
enough chemicals to give us brilliant fall 


mer heat to winter 


colors 
In contrast are the trees from the British 
Isles and Europe where the transition to 
dormancy can be gradual. A cooler sum- 
mer followed by a long, slow climatic 
change, permits them to finish their 
mineral meal before frost. So we have 
the lugubrious Norway maple which at 
no time thrills us with color. Neither 
European elm, sycamore maple, apple, 
English oak, horse-chestnut nor London 
plane have any scarlets, lavenders, or 
vibrrant yellows in their leaves, because 
they all have completed digestion and wait 
calmly for dormancy, which is all very nice 
for them, though it sets no gypsy blood 
astir within us 
+ * + 
UR experience with earthworms has 
been limited to youthful fishing ex- 
peditions when an alder pole, a hook of 
sorts, a piece of twine and worms were 
complete equipment for anything we might 
catch. At that time worms were only 
worms, their existence justified by being 
food for robins or bait for fish. That was 
long before organic gardeners discovered 
them. Since then they have gone to 
college, acquired Latin names and caught 
a glimpse of their destiny. Treatises are 
as food 
but as 


them not 
creatures, 


about 
for finny or feathered 
cultivators and aerators of the soil. 
Organic gardening has spawned some 
strange sidelines, not the least interesting 
earthworm farm. Most 
worms (Eisenia 


now written 


of which is the 
worm farmers offer red 
foetida) as soil builders or for any other 
purpose to which you may wish to put 
them. Some of the brochures are amazing 
and some of the facts we have picked up 





in them are equally so. It was news to us 
that earthworms don’t lay eggs nor do 
they produce living young. They drop 
capsules from which 10 to 20 young 
wigglers wiggle in due time. Each wiggle 
will grow up to drop its own capsules in 
90 days and so on and on. 

With a box 14x 17x 6 inches, 
compost or manure, a batch of breeder 
worms “hand picked for capsule bearing 
ability” and you can be in business as a 
producer and purveyor of worms. Don’t 
take our word for it; we are only quoting 
from the brochures. 

Our view of the financial possibilities is 
hazier than that painted in the promotion 
pieces, perhaps because of a comment by 
Professor William C. Grant Jr., College 
of William & Mary, Williamsburg, who 
knows his worms. “It is interesting to 
note,” says he, “that Eisenia foetida is 
commonly supplied by worm farms. While 
easy to culture, this worm is restricted to 
a habitat of manure or compost and will 
die when placed in loamy soil of field on 


some 


garden.” 
” + + 


Bee sean chestnuts is an October 
thrill never to be experienced again 
in America. We were young when we saw 
our first rain of nuts from burrs newly 
opened by frost’s deft fingers. Our visit 
to the woods was opportune. A gusty wind 
whipped the broad tree crowns and down 
sped the nuts in intermittent showers to 
bury themselves in the thickening carpet 
of rich brown leaves 

We were all eyes, but in striving to focus 
on the nestling place of so many at once, 
none was clearly marked in our mind 
So down we went on all fours, to burrow 
with our hands. The salt sack was so soon 
filled, we regretted we had not accepted 
our mother’s proffered flour bag. 

At that early age, we had heard of the 
threatened loss of the chestnut tree, noblest 
in the hardwood forests of the east and 
most valuable too. Now, in all the land, 
only a scattered few in western Kentucky 
and Arkansas are yet to fall prey to the 
bark disease. It is a tragic loss. In no degree 
can the Chinese chestnut fill the void. 
The nut may be equally sweet and some- 
what larger, but the tree has no bole for 
lumber and no bark for tanning. It is the 
orchard type, not of forest stature. 


HORTICULTURE 





LARGEST, MOST EXQUISITE 
YELLOW ROSE 
OF ALL TIME! 


Jackson & Perkins’ 
| ’ 


Here it is! A gorgeous Rose that will be the joy 
and pride of every gardener, everywhere! The 
biggest . the fullest ... the most breathtaking rose 
you ever saw bathed in a shimmering, shining coat 
of gold. Golden Masterpiece! Yés, here’s the biggest 
yellow Hybrid Tea you ever saw with blooms up to 
7 INCHES ACROSS! There’s never been another 
“vellow” like it 


UNFADING GOLDEN YELLOW COLOR 


Long, streamlined, golden 2” buds open to an even 
richer, deeper yellow color inside. And finally, you get 
these tremendous blooms from 6” to 7” across! 
What’s more, the glorious yellow color holds till the 
petals drop off 
OLD ROSE FRAGRANCE 

Golden Masterpiece has a sweet, captivating Old Rose \ 
fragrance to make it even more appealing. And its ; ‘ (Pl. Pat. 
handsome foliage remains a bright, beautiful green #1284) 
all summer long. This strong, vigorous, hardy plant 
is guaranteed to live and bloom in your garden. Plant 
it this Fall—and be the very first in your neighbor- 
hood to display this huge, colorful beauty next Spring! 
Order NOW! 

($2.75 ea.; 3 for $7.20; 12 for $28.80) 


~ -------------------- 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 

815 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 

Send me, at the proper Fall planting time for 
my locality GOLDEN MASTERPIECE Rose 
Plants ($2.75 ea.; 3 for $7.20; 12 for $28.80). 
Include, FREE with my order your helpful “Home 


Garden Guide.” I enclose $ 


ach Bloom 
"to7" Across! 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


World's Largest Rose Growers, Newark, NEW YORK 
ary ZONE STATE 1871 TIT 
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